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remitiance, ana all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 





| THE BUDGET. 








MONG thinking people the finances of this country are 
at the present moment causing a very great deal of 
concern. The estimated expenditure of £1745 500,000 
is enormous, and meeting it involves a strain on the 
national resources. Without taking the extra 

war expenditure into account at all, the growth of the 

Imperial expenses is an unpleasant feature of the time. It 

is not felt as much as it might be, because we have not 

recently had any bad times to speak of, but the tendency 
of outlay for a nation, as for a private individual, is to increase, 
and the future Chancellors of the Exchequer will not find it easy 
to cut down the bill. Sir Michael Hicks- Beach had to meet 
an estimated deficit in the current year of £41,000,000. Of this 
sum he proposes to raise £32,000,000 by loan—a new issue of 
Consols most probably—and the remainder by certain new taxes 
that already have led to much discussion, and are certain to give 
rise to more. One more penny is added to the income tax, as 
if those who pay this impost had not already contributed more 
than their share to the expenses of the war. It brings the tax 
up to 1s. 3d. in the pound—far too high a point. Then an 
additional penny, or twopence in all, is to be charged on 
cheques. Probably this will not be greatly felt, although 
it, with an additional penny on dividend warrants, is expected 

to yield £500,000 a year. Payment by cheque is a 

very convenient arrangement, and we do not for a moment 

suppose that the fact of the stamp costing twopence will greatly 
interfere with it. Those who pay income-tax, however, are 
precisely those who use cheques most commonly ; and, again, 
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those who carry on a business necessitating many comparatively 
small payments will have to contribute more than the rich 
private individual. Nevertheless, the amount is too small for 
any grumbling to arise. The majority of those who have a 
current account at the bank will scarcely notice that the price of 
their cheque-books has been doubled. Even if the balance 
is as small as that of Arthur Pendennis used to be, the additional 
cost could make little difference. 

By far the most controversial part of the Budget was that 
which imposed a small duty on imported wheat and flour—a 
registration duty, Sir Michael called it. The writing of Sir Robert 
Giffen, once the most determined of Free Traders, but now a 
convert to the opposite side, enabled us to foresee that some such 
plan as this was in the air. Sir Robert is perhaps our leading 
statistician, and it did not seem in any way likely that he would 
propose this new tax merely as an intellectual exercise. Nor 
do we think the country can reasonably object to it. The 
ingenious arguments of those who contend that it will not 
be paid by the consumer may be at once dismissed. Unless 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer believed that the war tax 
is one to which every citizen should contribute his mite, it 
would not be good policy on his part to tax the greatest 
of man’s necessities. As a matter of fact, it is aimost 
invariably the consumer who pays additional taxation of com- 
modities, merchants and dealers being only too glad of an excuse 
for raising prices. And it is right that in this case the increase 
should be met by the consumer. Dhirect taxation must 
inevitably be obtained from a class; taxation levied on an article 
of universal consumption falls on all alike. But it is not heavy 
enough to bear on them with severity. Threepence per cwt. 
on imported grain, and fivepence per cwt. on imported flour, 
work out to something infinitesimal upon the four-pound 
ioaf. The calculated yield is £2,650,000. It is not a tax 
calculated to injure any British industry, or indeed greatly 
affect any industry save it be agriculture. Probably Sir 
Michael would have won more applause if he had put a 
much heavier impost on flour and none on grain. For it long 
has been a grievance that our mills are thrown out of work 
and our graziers deprived of offal for feeding purposes by 
this system of exporting flour to us instead of wheat. The only 
dissatisfaction likely to be felt is that arising from the reflection 
that the duty is not large enough to exercise any great effect on 
the importation, which will go on exactly as before. Nor will 
it put the English farmer on an equality with the foreign 
competitor. 

So far as it helps to restore English agriculture we believe 
the tax will be popular. No one who has given the matter 
a thought is content to see land going out of cultivation in this 
country, and the rural districts being deserted as they have been. 
Cheap bread is certainly a blessing to beat all times thankful for, 
but for long it has been almost too cheap. Various districts of 
England could be named where the substitution of an almost 
unvaried diet of white bread has hada very ill effect on the health 
of field labourers. Nor does this stand as a merely personal 
opinion, since local medical officers of health have drawn attention 
to it in their annual reports. Employers also are very well aware 
that in many cases their women workers live on tea and white 
bread, of which they have as many as five or six meals a day. 
They neither look nor are as healthy as were their grand- 
parents, who, just because wheat was dear, had to set 
to work and invent a mixed diet, of which porridge was the 
strongest item. Of course one does not expect a tax of 
fivepence per cwt. on imported flour to change all this, but 
the acceptability or non-acceptability of the duty as far 
as the popular mind goes must largely depend in considering 
even distant effects. Public opinion in this country would not 
endure that the price of food should be raised to a point that 
would injuriously affect the very poor, and for very many years 
this consideration alone has restrained Ministers from having 
recourse to this system of taxation. At present, however, it is 
well understood that cheapness has come to a point that leads 
to waste and extravagance. It is known, too, that in the great 
prosperity of the last ten or twenty years the rural population 
has had no share. Agriculture has been the one industry 
that has remained steadily unprosperous, and this from no 
fault of those who carry it on, no lack of demand, no scarcity 
of custom, but on account of a most unfair competition. Any- 
thing, therefore, that will help the farmers to get on their 
feet again is certain to meet with the approval of all but the 
irreconcilables. 





Our Portrait [llustration. 


ADY FALKINER, for such she became by her marriage 

to Sir Leslie Falkiner, seventh Baronet of Anne- Mount, 

County Cork, forms our frontispiece. She is the elder 

daughter of the Honourable Henry and Mrs. H. Orde Powlett, 
and therefore a niece of Lord Bolton. 
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in the course of the last week. On the one hand, 

Great Britain has looked calmly, with hope but not 

with eagerness, upon the meeting of the so-called 
Boer Government, and upon the subsequent journey of its 
representatives to Pretoria. On the other hand, Lord 
Kitchener’s despatch of April 13th shows that all the time active 
operations have been pursued in various parts of the field of war, 
and that in all cases the exchange has been greatly in favour of 
our forces. The honours of the week appear to belong to 
General Ian Hamilton, Colonel Colenbrander, and Colonel 
Kekewich. The successes of the last-named are more welcome 
in that there is something more than suspicion that he did not 
receive full justice in the matter of the Kimberley siege. 


“ I VIS PACEM, PARA BELLUM.” The fine old 
saying has surely never been better exemplified than 


Civilisation is not showing itself to advantage in Belgium, 
where serious rioting has been the order of the day for some 
time. Of downright revolution we are told on the best authority 
that there is practically no danger, but the riots are clearly of a 
very violent type, and the loss already suffered through the 
disturbances is of a serious character. To make matters worse, 
the crude method of a general strike has been undertaken by 
way of forcing the hand of the Government in relation to 
universal suffrage. From Brussels, Charleroi, Ghent, La 
Louviére, Liége, and Mons comes the news that colliers, glass- 
makers, charcoal-makers, weavers, and quarrymen have desisted 
and are desisting from work. In fact, Belgium is in a thoroughly 
uncomfortable position, and it is not easy to foresee the future. 
It is, however, piain that the trouble, which was long ago 
known to be impending, is largely due to want of foresight on 
the part of the authorities. 


At the great meeting of the London Diocesan Branch of 
the Church of England, on Monday, the Bishop of London 
made the serious charge that drunkenness among women is on 
the increase. Unfortunately, there is only too much reason for 
believing that he is right. The speakers who followed at all 
events confirmed his words. Mrs. Turner, wife of the Bishop 
of Islington, declared that this was so, not only among the poorer 
classes, but also among those who are well to do. This is a 
very sad state of things. Intemperance in the male sex is 
greatly to be deplored, but when a woman gives way to drink it 
means the entire ruin of the home. Children especially must 
suffer exceedingly. _ How to account for it is very difficult. In 
rural districts something is to be said about the growing 
practice of women obtaining their groceries from a delivery 
cart—it is so easy to have intoxicants brought at the same time, 
and drinking at home is very much more dangerous than 
drinking in a public-house, where public opinion can more or 
less be brought to bear on the matter. Dr. Ingram spoke 
hopefully about the effect likely to be produced by the new 
Licensing Bill, but we are afraid it is as true now as ever that 
people cannot be made sober by Act of Parliament. 


It would appear that the country is in for a considerable 
rise in the cost of living. Bread, following on the Budget 
proposals, is sure to go up. And meat is already doing so 
very rapidly. In the course of a week considerable advances 
have been made, and they are likely to continue. Beef is 
primarily affected, but as the custom is for buyers to change 
their diet when a favourite dish becomes dear, other kinds of 
meat are being equally affected, and it is calculated that the 
change will add from 4s. to 5s. to the weekly bills of the average 
middle-class household. That some such change must come has 
long been evident. The old economic doctrine that population 
tends always to increase beyond the means of subsistence is as 
true now as ever, and the world never before experienced such 
an enormous addition to its food supply as it did in the last half 
century. It was for the time embarrassing, but it could not long 
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continue. How the alteration would come about no one could 
exactly foresee, and yet it was inevitable from the start. 


Appurtenant to the monument which the German Emperor 
is about to erect at Brandenburger Thor to the memory of his 
mother, formerly the Princess Royal of England, are to be busts 
of Edward Zeller and August Wilhelm von Hofman, the great 
chemist whose Life has just been published in Berlin. This 
fact lends a peculiar value to the Life, which contains 
reminiscences of great interest concerning the relations of the 
Professor and the late Empress. He met her first in England, 
where she listened to his lectures on chemistry, in which, as is 
well known, the King was deeply interested as a young man. 
There is a charming story in Sir M. S. Grant-Duft’s Diaries of 
the King plunging his hand into a cauldron of molten lead at the 
suggestion of Professor Lyon Playfair. To Hofman the 
Empress confided the depth of her sorrow, and the cold man of 
science was deeply impressed. ‘I do not belong to the category 
of tender souls, but to-day as I looked into her grief-stricken 
countenance, which I had so often seen beaming with joy, and 
which but a year ago had appeared to me so full of hope, I could 
not suppress a tear.” 


Hardly sufficient interest has been taken in England in the 
success which has attended the recent expedition in Central 
Australia, undertaken by Professor Spencer of Melbourne 
University, and Mr. F. J. Gillen of the South Australian 
Post and Telegraph Department, who were recently rescued 
on the MacArthur River by a Government pilot boat, after 
one which had been sent to Port Darwin to meet them had 
foundered. The expedition was undertaken in obedience to 
the request of the late Professor Max Miller, Lord Avebury, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, and others, after the great interest that was 
excited by the publication of ‘‘The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia” by the same explorers in 1899. The last journey 
appears to have been particularly interesting, and as the 
explorers took with them a cinematograph and phonograph, 
and obtained records with both, the probabilities are that the 
world at large will have an opportunity of realising more 
completely than ever before the manners and customs of these 
distinctly interesting natives, of whom but few survive. 

The Cricketers’ National War Fund is the title of a fund for 
which subscriptions and aid in various forms are being asked by 
Lord Howe, the president, and by Mr. F. E. Lacey, the secretary, 
respectively, of the M.C.C. It is intended to devote the fund to 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association, and the fund is 
instituted by the M.C.C. in response to the appeal of Queen 
Alexandra for aid towards that benevolent association which will 
have the sole administration of the money. It is proposed that 
the M.C.C. shall inaugurate the fund with an initial subscription 
of £1,000, and the appeal is specially made to all cricketers and 
cricket clubs to aid in such manner as they areable. Lord Howe, 
Lord Alverstone, and Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane are the very 
well-known names of the trustees of this fund, which is certain 
to enlist the beneficence of a great number of cricketers. 

Some agitation is being felt in Scotland with regard to the 
kilt. The questions asked in the House of Commons have roused 
the fears of Scotsmen about its fate. There is no doubt that any 
attempt to abolish the kilt from the fighting kit of the Highland 
regiments will meet with the most determined opposition in all 
parts of Scotland, and be the cause of intense and bitter feeling. 
Any disparaging remark or action against the kilt is considered 
by the Highlanders as an insult and outrage to their amour propre 
and terribly resented, not only by the chiefs, but by every 
member of the different clans. The attempt to deprive the 
Cameron Highlanders of their feather bonnet, it will be remem- 
bered, raised a terrible outcry, and had to be discarded. In that 
case there was only one regiment, and strong though its attach- 
ment was to the romantic story of its origin, it could not be so 
strong as the true Highlanders’ attachment to and intense 
feeling for the kilt. 


Ever present as is the rifle-range difficulty, for the young 
idea is always ready to be taught to shoot, it has been left to 
Lord Onslow to suggest that in many of the southern counties 
disused chalk-pits might very well be utilised as rifle-ranges. 
So they might; and writing merely from memory, we can think 
of dozens of them which would at once be available, at any 
rate for miniature ranges. In each case there is the flat space 
in front, the abundantly safe butt in the shape of the chalk cliff 
behind, the sheer bank on either side which is enough to keep 
trespassers away. For longer ranges they are not likely to be 
serviceable, for in the nature of things a public road lies across 
the front of most of them. But the value of practice at short 
ranges is now so well established that really the only danger is 
lest it should be exaggerated. They teach “holding,” but they 
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cannot impart judgment of wind and distance. Of the latter, 
indeed, lessons can hardly be given in concomitance with rifle- 
shooting in England; but of course judgment of distance might 
be taught separately. Only the lessons would be very dull. 


Country Lire is entitled to feel something approaching to 
honest pride in the fact that the Canadian Government has entered 
into a contract with a company formed to manufacture the Ross 
rifle in Canada, and that the factory to be established near Quebec 
will be capable of turning out fully 30,000 rifles a year when work- 
ing full time. Some time has passed since this very serviceable 
weapon was first submitted to our notice, and immediately 
attracted attention. The inventor isa Scotch baronet and a well- 
known and successful sportsman at home and abroad. Pending 
the decision of the committee which has been appointed to enquire 
into the best method of improving the Lee-Enfield, the Canadian 
troops will be distinctly better armed than British, although, of 
course, the calibre of the Ross rifle will be +303, so that the 
cartridge will be interchangeable. Our former descriptions 
were so complete that we need say no more than that the Ross 
isa real straight-pull rifle of great strength, and so built as to 
be capable of standing far greater breech-pressures than are at 
present used, that the woodwork is complete in an unbroken 
piece from back-plate to muzzle-locking ring, that the magazine 
does not project, and that the sights are far better than on the 
*303. We confidently expect that the British rifle of the future 
will be all that is good of the Ross rifle grafted upon a *303 
barrel, and we heartily congratulate Sir Charles Ross upon the 
success which he has already achieved. 


TO CORINNA. 
ORCHARD SONG IN WINTER. 
Why marvel that the blackbird’s note 
Is silent for a space ? 
What wonder that he rests his throat 
In some warin hiding place! 
For in the summer of the year 
It chanced some kind decree 
Of Fortune led your footsteps near 
His favourite cherry tree. 
He peeped and listened, and he heard 
You singing as you came I 
Through the green orchard; then the bird 
Grew duinb for very shame. 
And ever since his thoughtful mind 
Has pondered all day long 
How best he may contrive to bind 
Those cadences of song 


Into that new, ambitious strain 
Which he composes now, 
To sing when blossoms once agati 
Are white on every bough. 
ARTHUR STUART. 


The condition of tinkers’ children is just now receiving the 
attention of some serious-minded Scotsmen. As is well known, 
these children escape the Compulsory Education Act, and can 
very seldom either read or write. Constantly travelling as they 
do from one part of the country to another, they are never long 
enough in one place to receive the advantages of a free education. 
To obviate this, one brilliant Scot has formulated the idea of 
sending with each family a travelling tutor to accompany them 
on their rounds and, while the father mends kettles and pans, 
teach the young ambition how to shoot. Whether the tutor 
shall “have his meals with the family,” or in general share in the 
domestic life of his nomadic pupils, is not yet specified. Another 
idea is to compel the tinkers to lodge on one piece of ground for 
a certain length of time, so that the children might attend school ; 
but while a landowner might not object to a tinker pitching his 
tent for one night about his deserted quarry or copse, he would 
certainly reconsider the matter of a settlement of sufficient length 
to have the children educated; and, besides, the tinker only makes 
his living by his constant travels, and settling in one place would 
mean starvation. Unless even a more brilliant idea than these 
is formulated, it seems the young tinkers must either remain in a 
blissful state of ignorance, or these nomads must become extinct. 


The spring grass is very slow in growing, owing, no doubt, 
to the coldness of the nights, but the pastures all look well in 
the southern parts of England, and the price of stock is rising, 
doubtless in anticipation of the fulfilment of the promise of spring. 
Meantime hay in the South is very scarce and dear. The South 
came off peculiarly badly in lack of rainfall and consequent 
comparative failure of the hay crop last year. If the rainfall 
between this and hay.harvest be normal it looks as if the hay 
crop should be a good one; but that is a contingency impossible 
to forecast. 
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April of this year has brought with it a profusion of violets 
such as has not been known for long. In every copse and bank 
they are blowing, in some parts so thickly that a light veil of 
purple seems spread over the ground. They love the roots of 
trees, the ash in particular, enjoying the dampness and the 
shade found there. In some places white violets are growing in 
great clumps, especially by the side of little streams, but the 
sweet white violet is more rarely found than the purple and dog 
violets. Itseems a good omen that in the year of the Coronation 
Queen Alexandra’s favourite flower should have come out in such 
brave show to do her honour; and as April has strewn violets 
so lavishly, surely June will not be behind with her roses. 


It is possible that for those of very tender years there may 
be terrors even in a law honoured so much more in the breach 
than the observance as that for the protection of wild birds, and 
but for such terror as it may inspire, it is certain that tae present 
spring would be one of very precious delights to birds’-nesting 
boyhood. The foliage is so late that all the earlier nesters have 
to build their nurseries in very unprotected places, where eyes 
much less lynx-like than those of the predatory schoolboy can 
discover them easily. The evergreens, of course, afford a 
perpetual screen, but for the rest it must be hard for even the 
cleverest dissimulater to devise a nest that shall not be cbvious. 


A correspondent of the Standard mentions a very interesting 
fact in connection with the rapid appreciation of Shakespeare 
folios. Four folios sold at the Hibbert sale at the record price 
of £2,273. The correspondent points out that in 1845—which, 
after all, is not so very long ago—a Lombard Street bookseller 
possessed no less than six Shakespeare folios of various dates, 
and was prepared to accept £175 for the whole of them. More- 
over, one of them had Ben Jonson’s autograph, and another had 
the signatures of Wordsworth, Charles Dickens, Leigh Hunt, 
and Robert Browning, amongst others. The correspondent, 
whose name is W. J. Nation, must deeply regret that he did not 
avail himself of the opportunity of getting possession of so 
unique a treasure. Indeed, it would not be entirely surprising if 
he had said something ending as his name ends, but beginning 
differently. 

An Imperial Forester writes from Bersenbriick, that he has 
repeatedly found polecats and badgers in company, and has even 
trapped the two species at the entrance to the same earth. 
This appears further to complicate the well-known neighbour- 
liness of badger and fox, and before long we shall perhaps be 
asked to believe in the existence of a general underground com- 
munity made up of the various members of this family of 
carnivora. 

The last number to hand of the Australasian has a well- 
illustrated account of the nesting birds of the islets of the Bass 
Strait, Barren Island, Flinders Island, and their smaller 
stellites that the passenger by steamer sees a day before or 
after leaving Launceston, as the case may be. The writer 
raises an interesting point as to the probability of the young 
mutton-birds and storm-petrels in the nests furnishing food for 
the snakes, which swarm in these islands of the Furneaux 
group. Snakes and small islands do-not asa rule go together 
in those parts, but in this case the reptiles may have had a very 
practical inducement to survive in numbers. 


The Lancet has a suggestive article on the relations between 
mosquitoes and yellow fever in the West Indies—more particu- 
larly in Havana. This entomological spreading of malaria and 
other complaints has only recently been admitted to the materia 
medica, but it has to all appearance taken deep root in the 
minds of medical men. Even the zoolozist has no serious 
criticism to offer. Facts often speak where theories halt, and 
the steps taken by the military authorities in Cuba to put down 
the baneful banded Culex, and with it the infection, have been 
attended by results described as ‘almost dramatic in ‘their 
thoroughness.”” Havana is practically free from yellow fever. 
At the same time, while nowise disputing the aceuracy of the 
returns of decrease of mortality, the journal in question 
cautiously asks for more light on the possible influence of the 
protracted campaign on such a result. 


Rare and scarce British butterflies command a high price, 
as was shown by the sum paid for specimens of the Great Copper 
from a private coilector recently. Consequently, an enterprising 
entomologist has set up a butterfly farm near Scarborough, where 
British specimens can be reared safely, not of the Great Copper, 
the food-plant of which has disappeared with the drainage of the 
fens, but of many other kinds. It is near Scarborough, and 
consists of half an acre of ground planted with the necessary 
shrubs and plants for the caterpillars to feed upon. If such a farm 
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is a success, it would be possible for owners ot land who wish to 
see rare butterflies restored to plant them there from specimens 
in the pupa obtained from the farm. Planting butterflies has 
been carried out with success in more than one instance, and the 
Swallowtail butterfly might probably be restored to many areas 
by such means. Twenty years ago the Clifton Blue, a most 
exquisite butterfly, was restored to some of the Surrey hills near 
Reigate by this means. : 


The American Fish Commissioners have achieved many 
triumphs, such as the acclimatisation of the east coast shad on 
the Pacific seaboard, but their greatest triumph has perhaps 
been not with a fish at all, but with the lobsters. For a long 
time all the efforts in the direction of artificial culture of 
lobsters failed most unaccountably, the spawn being invariably 
choked with a plague of diatoms. At Wickford, however, a 
more ingenious method was adopted, and with complete success. 
The ova, taken from ripe females, were hung in bags provided 
with small agitating paddles worked by motor power, their object 
being to give the necessary freshness to the circulating water 
and to bring food to the young lobsters when hatched out. In 
this way, it 1s calculated, never less than 16 per cent., and often 
as much as 50 per cent., of the eggs were brought to a stage at 
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HOUSE, 


COTEHELE 

HOSE who know the quiet reaches of the Tamar, that 
charming river which separates the counties of Devon 

and Cornwall, are aware that upon the summit of a 

high hill on the Cornish side stands one of those 

roman- 

tic old houses of 
an earlier time 
of which so many 
still exist in the 
West Country. 
It is a surpass- 
ingly beautiful 
region of Eng- 
land, where 
Nature is in a 
luxuriant mood, 
and the London 
market draws 
vast supplies of 
fruit from the gar- 
densand orchards 
there. The 
Earls of Mount- 
Edgcumbe — use 
old Cotehele asa 
shooting-box and 
dower house, 
and it certainly 
isa most pleasant 
resort, even to 
those who dwell 
amid the delights 
of Mount-Edg- 
cumbe itself. 
His Majesty, 
during his cruise, 
lately visited 
Cotehele, as- 
cending the 
Tamar from 
Devonport with 
his party in 
launches, which 


passed through 
much  beautitul 
country before 


they reached the 
pleasant houseon 
the hill, to which 
many loyal 
thoughts were 
then directed. 
It is one of the 
most attractive 
old places in the 
West of England, 
and may pass for 
a paradise to the ifn Sern 
antiquary. The 
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which the little crustaceans could look after themselves. The 
highest result attained by the older methods was a fraction 
over I per cent. 

‘ Mr. Hanbury is proving himself to be an able, open-minded, 
and most active Minister of Agriculture. He does not seem to 
have any particular fad of his own, and does not attach too much 
importance to the influence of any particular society. But it is 
greatly to be desired that he would give more of his attention to 
English butter. He has as model what Mr. Plunkett has 
done in Ireland. A few years ago dairy farming in Ireland 
appeared to be on its last legs. Now Irish butter commands the 
top price in the market, and the industry is a most flourishing 
one. This result has been achieved mainly by the application 
of intelligent ideas to it by those who had no personal interest to 
serve. And wherever dairy work is flourishing it will be found 
that the Government have taken active steps to help it. This is 
so in Australia, Canada, Denmark—in fact, wherever the cow 
yields as large a return as she is capable of. Now, if Mr. 
Hanbury would turn his attention to this department of English 
agriculture, we cannot doubt that equally fine effects would be 
achieved. There are many districts in England where butter- 
making ought to be a staple industry. 
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W ALL. 


ST. MELLION. 


grand solidity of its architecture, the sturdy nobility of its tower, 
and the charm of its courtyard are not easily surpassed. Many 
as are kindred houses, it is perhaps impossible to conceive any 
better than Cotehele as an illustration of the home life of our 


ancestors. The 
Coes building itself, 


the furniture and 
the plenishings, 
are to-dayas they 
were 300 years 
ago; as the 
dwelling - place 
was in the sound- 
ing days of the 
Tudors, so 
stands it in 
those of King 
Edward VII.; 
and so, thanks 
to the preserving 
spirit of the 
Earls of Mount- 
Edgcumbe, we 
may hope that it 
will remain for 
centuries to 
come. 

These re- 
marks apply to 
the house itself, 
and ina measure 
to its surround- 
ings, with which, 
in this article, 
we shall mostly 
concern our- 
selves. The 
quaint old 
terraces are four 
in number, and 
are laid out in 
quite the old- 
fashioned way, 
with simple beds 
of beautiful 
hardy flowers. 
No carpet bed- 
ding is there, and 
nothing incon- 
gruous obtrudes; 
indeed, _every- 
thing is done to 
preserve the 
spirit of the past. 
The terraces are 
simple in 
masonry and 
character, and, as 
“COUNTRY LIFE." our illustrations 
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show, the old 
walls are beauti- 
fully mantled 
with creepers of 
many kinds. 

Cotehele 
stands well on 
the summit 
of the height, 
with a glorious 
prospect before 
it. From it can 
be seen the 
Tamar winding 
its course, and 
distant ranges of 
hills both in 
Cornwall and 
Devon. The 
Thorwell rocks, 
about three miles 
away, are a fine 
object, and below 
is a view of the 
old town of Cal- 
stock. 

Cotehele is 
famous for the 
quiet charm of its 
gardens. The 
estate appears 
to have suffered 
severely in the 
ereat snow blizzard of 1891, thousands of large trees, including 
English oaks and Spanish chestnuts, having been torn up by 
their roots. A giant among the chestnuts withstood the fury of 
the gale, and 3ft. from the ground measured 2rft. in girth. One 
extensive hillside, exposed to the full force of the blast, was quite 
stripped of all its magnificent timber. But Nature, ‘the good 
old nurse,” repairs such ravages, and afterwards the whole of the 
hill was carpeted with wild strawberries laden with pretty fruit, 
showing well above luxuriant foliage, and forming a beautiful 
natural picture, and now there are waving woods again. 

Cotehele is in the centre of the extensive fruit gardens, 
hundreds of acres being covered with strawberries, cherries, etc. 


Cepyright 
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The fruit grow- 
ing about here is 
quiteanextensive 
industry. 

in 4 b-e 
gardens many 
plants which do 
‘not thrive in the 
Midlands and the 
North grow 
luxuriantly. <A 
writer recently 
mentioned that 
the gardens of 
South Devonand 
Cornwall were in 
the same con- 
dition in early 
spring as the 
plants in the 
temperate house 
at Kew, and 
those who know 
that beautiful 

region of the 
West of England 
will ever remem- 
ber the beauty 
of the tree ferns 
out of doors, 
of tender Chilian 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” and Japanese 
shrubs quite at 
home, and the splendour of glorious masses of azaleas and 
rhododendrons. In our description of Pencarrow, in CouNTRY 
Lire of April 12th, is given some idea of the wealth of rare and 
beautiful plants that thrive in Cornwall and Devon and in the 
country which Cotehele adorns. 

There is a picturesqueness and freedom of character, giving a 
true breath of Nature, in the planting and surroundings of this 
delightful Cornish abode that make it a charming contrast to 
some more stately places, with formal gardens and trim parterres, 
both in England and France. A recent traveller among our 
neighbours found himself in a beautiful old dwelling-place with 
a roof of brown tiles—a really solid example, admirably 
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picturesque, of a house where men had 
dwelt for a couple of centuries or more. 
There was something wanting in the 
picture, however, for not a flower was 
upon the structure, not a spray of 
creeper, not any living thing. All was 
bare, and the house stood cold and 
lacking the final charm. Our visitor 
ventured a suggestion to his host that 
ihe place would be none the worse if 
. few tall tea roses were allowed to 
adorn its walls. His suggestion was 
net by a shake of the head. Perhaps 
he intrusion of Nature into the domain 
f the architect was not to the mind 
fthe owner. There are, indeed, some 
xchitects who would forbid creeping 
lants to climb the walls they have 
aised, and perhaps such gentlemen 
vay be able to enlist the sympathies 
f a devotee of sanitary science here 
nd there to support them in a cause 
hat is lost. Happily no such fashion 
s allowed to interfere with the natural 
harms which are an added beauty at 
‘otehele. 

The pictures will show that the 
ouse is delightfully covered with 
reenery and flowering plants. What- 
ver may be thought of the effect of 
vy upon walls, we would urge that 
t should not be allowed to grow in such 
yrofusion that beautiful architectural 
eatures are concealed. There may, 
perhaps, be objections to this vigorous 
limber, which, if it grow too strongly, 
may even damage the structure to 
which it clings, but there can be none 
to the many beautiful plants which are 
available for external mural adornment. 
Let the more delicate clematises or the 
superb roses which we now possess, 
such as W. A. Richardson, Bouquet 
d'Or, Lamarque, and others, be 
employed. The lesson of proper floral 
adornment is one that may be learned 
at Cotehele. Devonshire and Cornwall 
are, indeed, favoured counties, as we 
have said, and, combining with grand 
scenery a richness of plant life which is 
not common elsewhere, they teach us 
many things, while this borderland, 
possessing a house like Cotehele, 
should instruct us to cherish and 
preserve whatever we can of the eld. 


ON THE GREEN. 


AYLOR and Braid have been playing 
exhibition matches on some of the 

Cornish greens, and though the 

West Country is the former’s natural 

habitat, the Scot has had the better 

of him in these encounters in the 

West. The reports say that Taylor had the 
worse of the luck, but luck does not commonly 
pursue a man for the length of one or more 
thirty-six-hole matches, and Taylor himself is 
the last man who would be likely to say that the 
luck going against him was the real reason of 
his beatings. Braid evidently was at the very 
top of his game. He tied the record of one 
ereen—that of Lelant, I think. Taylor, more 
than likely, was not quite in his best form. This, 
probably, is the real explanation of the result, il 
it ne ds any explanation, and it is adequate 
enough. It is not a difficult matier to be beaten 
by Braid, even if you are Taylor. There has 
been some little discussion, rather in the nature of 
much ado about nothing, as to whether a score 
of 73 done by White at Ascot is to be reckoned 
1s a record for the green against a 74 done by 
he late Mr. F. G. Tait. The course, especially 
n the last two holes, seems to have been 
shortened since Mr. Tait did his 74. The fact 
remains that White’s 73 is the best on the present 
‘ourse, and Mr. Tait’s was the best on the former. 
You cannot compare records made under differen. 
conditions. Each is a record for its. own 
conditions, and each is a very fine score made by 
a very fine player. We do not want more than 
enough of the comparative method. White has 
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coached his men at Sea- 
ford, where he used to 
be resident before he 
went to his new post at 
Sunningdale, to some 
effect, and the Seaford 
team, with Mr. S. H. 
Fry doing fine work for 
it, won the Sussex 
Union’s team 
championship at Little- 
hampton. The last year’s 
winners were a team of 
the Ashdown Forest 
Club. 

There is promise, 
and something more 
than promise, of a very 
good inland course near 
Paris, at Versailles, with- 
in reach in something 
between half-an-hour and 
three - quarters __ either 
from the Mont-Parnasse 
Station or the St. Lazare. 
The promise is of a 
really good and long 
course of eighteen holes, 
to be opened within a 
month or two; but 
already there are nine 


holes open. The situation is quite charming, with beautiful and extensive views. 
The subsoil is sandy, and the gol‘er can delve with his niblick as pleasantly as 


if he were at St. Andrews. The grass is not yet as fine as could be desired, but 
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work and walking on it 
ought soon to put this 
to rights, and when 
that is done, it~ will 
compare well with anv 
of our inland greens. 
The Société de Golf de 
Paris, which has the 
charge of it all, is sp tring 
no trouble and expense 
to make it good. 
Already there is water 
laid on to all the greens. 
The present club-house 
is pretty, and adequate 
to the accommodation 
of the 200 or 300 mem- 
bers already enlisted, 
but it is the intention 
of the executive to 
build a house of greater 
magnificence. You may, 
if you please, go out to 
it from Paris in an auto- 
mobile. Itis well worth 
the visit of the passing 
golferalready; and 
certainly it will improve. 

At the spring 
meeting of the New 
Musselburgh the club 


medal was won by Mr. R. I. P. Beattie with an excellent score of 82. Mr. W. 
Tait and Mr. J. Hunter tied for the Macpherson Medal with a net score of 82 ; 


the former received six points and the latter ten. HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


Bedfordshire. 


a HE signs of the times” give rise frequently ™ 8 Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, coming to her aid, 
to strange incongruities; thus the hurry- “« desired of God a sign,” and this was granted Jp 
ing, puffing, shaking motor, with its dust E the miraculous cure of a suffering wceman, ‘for 
mantle streaming behind, and its top-heavy Y when as both the crosses which belonged not unto 
load of “trippers,” is strikingly at variance Fes the Lord were laid to the woman, she continued none 

with this peaceful old-world village, about-which shadows ess the less at the point of death; but as soon as the third, 


from bygone years cling closely, and whose very name is a nrS 
reflection of the past, when in Saxon days Helena, mother 

of Constantine the Great, the first Christian ruler of the yet 
Roman Empire, made it her “stow,” or station. 
gradually corrupted to Ellvestow, and thence to Elstow, was 


doubtless in 
those days a 
place of some 
importance, to 
have been thus 
honoured by so 
distinguished a 
personas Helena, 
famous as_ the 
reputed dis- 
coverer of the 
true Cross of 
Calvary. This 
saintly lady, 
“warned by a 
vision in her 
sleep,” proceeded 
to the Holy 
Land, and, after 


diligent search, 
found the 
sepulchre and 


the three crosses 
it contained. 
“Yet because 
there arose some 
doubt which of 
these three was 
the Cross. of 
Christ, the 
Emperor’s 
mother was not 
a little pensive.” 


Mrs. Delves Broughton. 


Helvestow, strength.” 


ELSTOW, BUNYAN’S COTTAGE IN THE RIGHT. 


and 
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regained her 


which was in very deed the Cross of Christ, was laid 
unto her, though on the very confines of life and death, 
immediately she recovered 


former 


In after years Elstow was again the chosen abode of a holy 


woman, for in 
1078, Judith, 
niece of William 
the Conqueror, 
here founded a 
Benedictine 
nunnery, and 
here she lived 
in sorrow and in 
sadness, expiat- 
ing by her good 
deeds the share 
she unwittingly 
had in her hus- 
band’s death ; for 
Waltheof, Earl 
of Northampton 
and Huntingdon, 
once a traitor to 
the King, but 
pardoned and 
restored to 
favour, became 
privy to, though 
taking no part 
in, another 
attempt to over- 
throw the new 
dynasty, and 
Judith informing 
her uncle of the 
fact, | Waltheof 
was seized, 
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thrown into prison, and finally 
beheaded, his heartbroken wife 
regretting bitterly, when too 
late, her unfortunate dis- 
closures. Much of the land, both 
in Elstowandin the surrounding 
parishes, belonged to Judith, 
and with this she endowed the 
abbey, which in time grew 
rich and prosperous. As years 
went by, the abbess became 
a person of great importance. 
affecting as much pomp and 
ceremony as any bishop, she 
lived apart, appointed certain 
sisters as chaplains, had maids 
of honour, and exacted almost 
the homage due to a queen. 
The nuns, most of whom 
belonged to good county 
families, brought doweries to 
the convent, and one of the 
rights of the abbess was to 
hold a fair which lasted four 
days, when the tolls collected 
added largely to her revenues. 
But this flourishing establish- 
ment was not destined to last, 
and in 1539 the abbey was 
dissolved, ‘ freely and willingly 
given and granted to our most 
illustrious and victorious Prince (ae 
and Lord Henry VIII.” So 
ran this strange deed of 
surrender, and the once power- 
ful abbess and her bevy of nuns were scantily pensioned, 
and turned out into the world to find homes for themselves 
where best they might. Few traces now remain of the 
domestic offices of this abbey, important though they surely 
were, but in the present parish church we find a_ portion 
of the monastical church of the old abbey. Even this portion is 
ot considerable dimensions, and with the addition of the nuns’ 
choir and chancel, the foundations of which can still be discerned 
stretching eastward from the existing building, it must have 
presented in former days a most imposing appearance. The 
massive detached tower, probably a flanking tower to the western 
entrance, was, judging by signs of flooring joists in the walls, 
evidently used at one time as a habitation. 

On the south side of the church are the ivy-covered 
ruins of a mansion dating from the reign of James I., and built 
with the materials of the demolished abbey. Joined to them at 
one end is a beautiful porch erected later, and attributed to 
Inigo Jones; it is still in good preservation, and a splendid 
example of the English Renaissance. 

Amidst the shadows of the past, there is one that stands out 
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well-defined and clear from all the rest. Neither ITeiena; who 
bequeathed her saintly name as a remembrance, nor Judith, who 
brought wealth and the grandeur of a mimic Court to Eistow, could 
compare in fame, world-wide and lasting, with the lowly tinker, John 
Bunyan, born in the parish in 1628, whose book, the * Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” has gone through more editions and been translated 
into more languages than almost any work ever written. 
From his homely surroundings were gathered many of the 
ideas so beautifully woven into this matchless allegory. The 
wicket gate at which Evangelist bade Christian knock, ‘‘and it 
shall be told thee what thou shalt do,’ was doubtless suggested 
by the gate within a gate still to be seen in the old western 
door of Elstow Church; through it Bunyan must have passed 
many a time when, as a boy, he took his way to the choir. 
Beelzebub’s Tower, from whose summit showers of arrows 
descended on the heads of the pilgrims as they strove to enter, 
had for its pattern the flanking tower of the abbey, commanding, 
as it does, the western end of the church. This tower has vet 
other associations connected with Bunyan, for it was here he 
loved to ring the bells, and here, as he stood one evening in the 
belfry, he was so struck with 
his own unworthiness, that he 
resolved never again to indulge 
in this favourite amusement. 
On the south side of the 
church is a quaint vaulted 
chamber, supposed by some 
to have been the meeting- 
place, or chapter-house, of the 
nuns; the vaulting is quadri- 
partite, the plain chamtlered 
ribs centring on the capital of 
an octagonal pillar of Purbeck 
marble, and the effect is very 
peculiar and beautiful. It may 
be that this room, and the 
tradition that ‘the ladies of 
Elstow ” were wont to assemble 
within its walls, supplied 
the subject for Bunyan’s 
description of the apartment 
where Discretion, Piety, 
Patience, and Charity 
entertained the pilgrims. 
Adjoining this chapter-house 
are the ruins of the Jacobean 
mansion already alluded to. 
They probably gave Bunyan 
the idea of the ‘very stately 
palace, the name of which was 
Beautiful,” at which Christian 
found Discretion, who told 
him. ‘this house was built by 
the Lord of the hill on purpose 
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17@ PULLIT. 


Within the church, in a niche in the wall, is preserved with 
care, though not now used, the old pulpit from which 
Christopher Hall preached so stirring a sermon, on the sin of 
Sabbath-breaking, as to awake the sleeping conscience of the 
hitherto reckless tinker, who took the discourse as aimed 
expressly at himself, and from that day Bunyan was a changed 
man. Close to and on the north side of the church is the 
village green, one of the largest in the country; fairs are held 
here twice a year, and at one time they were much frequented 
both for barter and for pleasure—‘ revels” or ‘‘ feasts” they 
are still called in some parishes. The gay doings at these 
assemblies in Bunyan’s day were likely to impress themselves 
on his imagination, and from them came probably his description 
of “ Vanity Fair.” ‘And, moreover, at this fair there is at all 
times to be seen juggling, cheats, games, plays, fools, apes, 
knaves, and rogues, and that of every kind.” 

There can be little doubt that he took as a model for his 
work the market 
cross, the stone 
of which alone 
remains; by it 
he and other 
village youths. 
were wont to 
assemble on 
Sundays, to talk 
and jest and play 
the game of 
‘“cat.”” One day 
when soengaged, 
suddenly a voice 
darted into his 
soul, « Wilt thou 
leave thy sins 
and go to 
Heaven, or have 
thy sins and go 
to Hell?” In his 
“Pilerim’s Pro- 
eress” he depicts 
Christian —run- 
ning until he 
came to a place 
where stood a 
cross, and imme- 
diately “his 
burden loosed 
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shoulders and fell from off his back.’ He, in the character 
of Christian, had chosen to “leave his sins and go to 
Heaven.” 

At the opposite end of the green stands a curious building of 
wood and brick, called the “‘ Moot Hall.” It is a remarkably fine 
specimen of the Domestic architecture of the fifteenth century, 
and may possibly have served as a hospitium for travellers in old 
days, situated as it is so conveniently near the high road and 
within the outer court of the Abbey. Its upper rooms, with 
heavy beams supporting the roof, and old diamond-paned 





BUNYAN’S ‘WICKET GATE.” 


windows, are appropriated by the disciples of Bunyan and 
used as a Meeting House, where service is performed each 
Sunday. A gate opens from the green into the village, which 
lies south of Bedford, at a distance of somewhat over a mile, and 
in strong contrast 
to that busy and 
ever - increasing 
town, Its irregu- 
lar houses, 
whose over- 
hanging upper 
stories, thatched 
roofs, andcurious 
gables give to it 
an air of respect- 
able antiquity, 
can havechanged 
but little since 
Bunyan’s time, 
and as yet this 
quiet country 
village is unspoilt 
by the hurry and 
bustle of the 
twentieth —cen- 
tury. Toward 
the end nearest 
Bedford — stands 
a cottage called 
“Bunyan’s,” 
where the author 
of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is said 
to have spent the 


from his Als. Delves Broughton. INTERIOR OF BUNYAN’S MEETING-HOUSE. Copyright earlier years of 
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his married life. Picturesque in its quaint simplicity, and 
brimful of interesting associations, ‘* Bunyan’s Village” is worth 
a visit, for neither pen nor picture can give true value to its 
present beauty, or to its precious relics of the days that are 
gone. EpitH BrouGHTon. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Dryas (THE MOUNTAIN AVENS). 

ISITORS to mountainous districts will have noticed this pretty plant. 

There is hardly a rock or bank with the slightest vestige of soil 

where it does not grow, and there is hardly a mountain in the 

Northern Hemisphere where Dryas octopetala especially is not to 

be found. It is quite common in the North of England, Scotland, 

Ireland, and also Wales, and still more so on the Alps, Pyrenees, 

on the Harz, etc., and the variation in the plant is so small that seeds collected 
in Ice'and and Spitzbergen, from which plants were raised, can hardly be said to 
differ from those collected on the Swiss Alps, Scottish or German mountains. 
The same can be said of plants brousht from high altitudes and grown 
afterwards side by side with specimens collected in valleys. If, however, 
D. octopetala is one of the most beautiful and distinct of rock plants, it 
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ELS1OW: GATEWAY SAID TO BE BY INIGO JONES. 


must have proper treatment to induce it, if ever so carefully dug up, to make 
roots and grow. We have heard more than one lover of Alpines complaining 
about the difficulty of establishing Dryas if the p'ants were collected and not 
pot-established at first. The best-known species is D. octopetala ; it is perennial, 
woody, and prostrate, the jointed stems striking root and growing in large 
masses, covering whole hillsides with a green carpet. Its evergreen shiny leaves 
are more or less downy underneath. The charming flowers are large, often of 
the size of the wild white flowering Rose, on short, erect peduncles, solitary, 
and usually appear from May until August, according to altitude ; but even when 
the flowering season proper is past the plants are rarely without flowers until the 
winter sets in. Even after flowering, the seed, with its feathery or hairy 
appendages, is very handsome, and gives the whole plant a most uncommon 
appearance. DD. integrifolia, described in the Flora of North America, is 
identical with the European D. octopetala—at least, the plant sent under this 
name more than once from Canada is synonymous with the latter. D. lanata 
is less creeping than D. octopetala, dwarfer and altogether a more minute 
form. The greatest difference is, however, in the foliage, which is silvery, with 
a slight down on the surface and more beneath. The flowers are smaller, 
numerous, white, with yellow stamens. 

D. lanata is very local, and confined to the Eastern Alps, with the common 
D. octopetala in its neighbourhood growing most plentifully. 

D. octopetala minor (or D. minor, as it is usually named) is a similar form 
to D. lanata, only the leaves in this are green, but smaller-growing, and it has 
smaller white flowers, as in the first-named. Drummondii is quite distinct and 
different from any of the foregoing. In growth it resembles the first, growing, 
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however, sometimes more rapidly. The leaves are evergreen or nearly so, 
light green, almost glaucous on the surface, and silvery beneath, with reddish- 
coloured petioles. The handsome flowers are golden yellow, from Iin. to Ijin. 
across, the long calyx being covered with dark-coloured glandular hairs. It isa 
native of Nortii America, and is one of the prettiest of Alpines. The Dryas 
can be used with great advantage in the front row of the he:baceous border. 
If the soil is too clayey, a few pieces of stone can be put round, otherwise they 
can be grown without. The best time for planting is in the early spring, and 
in every case use plants previously grown and established in pots. These are 
certiin to survive, and form fine clumps the first year. 


ROVTATION OF Crops. 


It is well known by experienced cultivators that the same kind of crop 
cannot be successfully grown on the same ground year after year, as the soil is 
robbed of its mineral substances. It has been, however, pointed out how well 
certain crops always thrive in the same spot, but these are simply variations 
from a general rule. The extent to which this change of cropping is carried 
out must depend upon the size of the garden, but even in the quite small one 
it is wise to observe the golden rules. One is to cultivate deeply, or, as the 
gardener says, practise ‘‘deep cultivation,” and never allow any Brassica crop 
to follow Brassica, as *‘ clubbing” invariably follows, and a long rest would be 
needful to get the soil into condition again, whilst it should be freely dressed 
with lime and phosphates. It is not profitable, however, to allow the soil to 
get into this exhausted condition. Deep cultivation is a great point, but the 
young beginner can make mistakes. For instance, it would be absurd to trench 
poor, thin gravelly soils three spades deep and bring the poor bottom soil to the 
surface, thus burying the excellent top soil which has been pulverised and 
sweetened by exposure to air, rain, and frost. 

In the small garden, where one crop is obliged frequently to follow a 
similar one, deep cultivation will prove of great advantage, of course manuring 
liberally and double digging. This work must be undertaken in the autumn 
and winter. Crops which occupy the ground for several years should be 
succeeded by others that are quickly cleared away. For instance, Asparagus 
ground may be used for the dwarfed Brassicas, such as Cabbages, or Potatoes 
and salads; and land that has produced Strawberries for years may with 
advantage be deeply dug and rested for a time by growing Spinach, 
Endive, or other crops that are quickly cleared, so that the soil is soon 
worked again. 

In some soils better results are obtained by growing the Strawberry as an 
annual, and as this crop is largely grown in most kitchen gardens the Straw- 
berry soil is good for various vegetables. Through rotation of crop roots 
like the Beet, Parsnip, and Carrot may with advantage follow the Brassicas, 
so that surface roots will precede tap ones. We have seen Potatoes 
follow a crop that has greatly exhausted the soil, but this is a mistake, as the 
former need good treatment. Take, for instance, a piece of land that has 
grown Brussels Sprouts; this is an exhaustive crop, as the last-named may 
have occupied the soil for about twelve months, and in this case merely forking 
the land and planting will not be sufficient. It is difficult at times to arrange 
what are termed permanent crops, such as Rhubarb, Asparagus, and Seakale, 
where these are left in the soil for years. In such cases give the long-standing 
crops a quarter of the garden, so that the remaining portion can Le taken in 
hand, and by regular ro:ation properly treated. To show what can be done by 
high culture and change of soil, we see how great a change has taken place in the 
culture of Seakale. Splendid growths can be secured in one season, and the 
crop lifted and forced. It is difficult to describe how each vegetable should be 
grown and what should follow, but much may be done every winter by selecting 
and marking quarters for the next season’s crop. Carrots should never follow 
root-crops. Beet may follow any of the Brassicas, and such things as Peas 
and Lettuce. Broccoli succeed on land that has grown dwarf Beans, Peas, and 
shallow quick-rooting crops. Broccoli or Kales do well after early Potatoes, 
Peas, and Beans, and in the followinz season may be succeeded by root-crops if 
the land be deeply dug. Celery is an accommodating vegetable, and is a 
success after most crops, and here will be seen the value of deep cultivation. 
Peas do well after Celery, especially the early dwarf varieties. Onions follow 
the Brassicas, and, of course, Leeks should not follow Onions. Potatoes do 
well after many crops, except large roots or crops that have long occupied 
the soil. 

THE PRIMROSE. 


This is the time of the Primroses. The wayside hedge, copse, and wood- 
land tell us that, and in the garden the many varieties—crimson, oranye, red, 
and shades infinite—colour bed and bord:r. It will interest those who know 
not ** Wood and Garden” —and unhappy mortals are they—to learn how Miss 
Jekyll has developed the bunch Primrose during many years past to its present 
beauty. ‘*The Primrose Garden” is the title of one of the most fascinating 
chapters, and in it the authoress says: ‘* It must be some five-and-tweuty years 
ago that I began to work at what I may now call my own strain of Primroses, 
improving it a little every year by careful selection of the best for seed. The 
parents of the strain were a named kind, called Golden Plover, and a white one 
without name, that I found in a cottage garden. I had also a dozen plants about 
eight or nine years ago from a strong strain of Mr. Anthony Waierer’s that was 
running on nearly the same lines ; but a year later, when I had flowered them 
side by side, I liked my own one rather the best, and Mr. Waterer seeing them 
soon after approved of them so much that he took some to work with his own. 
I hold Mr. Waterer’s strain in great admiration, and though I tried for a good 
many years, I never could come near him in red colourings. But as my own 
taste favoured the delicately-shaded flowers, and the ones most liked in the 
nursery seemed to be those with strongly contrasted eye, it is likely that the two 
strains may be working still further apart. They are, broadly speaking, white 
and yellow varieties of the strong bunch-flowered or Polyanthus kind, but they 
vary in detail so much, in form, colour, habit, and arrangement, and size of eye 
and shape of edge, that one year, thinking it might be useful to classify them, 
I tried to do so, but gave it up after writing out the characters of sixty classes ! 
Their possible variation seems endless. Every year among the seedlings there 
appear a number of charming flowers with some new development of size, or 
colour of flower, or | eauty of foliage, and yet all within the narrow bounds of — 
white and yellow Primroses. 

‘* Their time of flowering is much later than that of the true or single- 
stalked Primrose. They come into bloom early in April, though a certain 
number of poorly-developed flowers generally come much earlier, and they are 
at their best in the last two weeks of April and the first days of May. 
When the bloom wanes and is nearly overlopped by the leaves, the time 
has come that I find best for dividing and replanting. The plants then seem 
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willing to divide, 
some almost falling 
apart in one’s hands, 
and the new roots 
may be seen just 
beginning to form 
at the hase of the 
crown. The plants 
are at the same time 
relieved of the 
crowced mass of 
flower-stems, — and, 
therefore, of the 
exhausting effort of 
forming seed —a 
severe drain on their 
strength. A certain 
number wiil not have 
made more than one 
strong crown, and 
a few single-crown 
plants have not 
flowered; these, of 
course, do not 
divides . . . I 
remember some 
years ago a warm 
discussion in the 
gardening papers 
about the right time 
to sow the seed. 
Some gardeners of 
high standing were 
strongly tor 
sowing it as 
soon as ripe, while others, equally trustw rthy, advised holding it over till 
March, I have tried both ways, and have satisfied myself that it is a matter 
for experiment and decision in individual gardens. As nearly as I can mike 
out itis well in heavy soils to sow when ripe, and in light ones to wait till 
March. . . . The Primrose garden is in a place by itself—a clearing, half 
shaded by Oak, Chestnut, and Hazel. I always think of the Hazel as a kind 
nurse to Prmroses ; in the copses they generally grow torether, and the finest 
Primrose plants are often nestled close in to the base of the nut-stool. Three 
p:ths run through the Primrose garden—mere narrow tracks between the beds 
converging at both ends, sometimes like the lines of longitude on a globe, 
the ground widening in the middle, where there are two good-sized Oaks, and 
coming to a blunt point at each end, the on'y other plants near it being two 

other long-shaped strips of Lily of the Valley. 
** Every vear, Leflore replanting, the Primrose ground is dug over and well 
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manured, All: day 
for two days I sit 
on a low © stool 


dividing the plants; 
a certain degree of 
facility and expert- 
ness has come of 
long practice. The 
‘*rubber ’ for frequent 
knife sharpening is 
in a pail of water by 
my side; the 
lusciously - fragrant 
heap of refuse leaf 
and flower-stem and 
old stocky root rises 
in front of — me, 
changing its shape 
from a heap to a 
ridge, as when it 
comes to a Certain 
height and bulk I 
back and back away 
from it. A boy feeds 
me with armfuls of 
newly-dug-up plants, 
two menare digging- 
in the cooling cow 
dung at the farther 
end, and = another 
carries away the 
divided plants, tray 
by tray, and care- 


PRIMROSES ON ATILLSIDE. fully repla nts 


them. Tne © still 
air, with only tne very gentlest south- westerly breath in it, Lrings up 
the mighty boom of the great ship guns from the old seaport, thircy 
miles away, and the pheasants answer to the sound as they do to 
thunder. The euly summer air is of a perfect temperature ; the soft coo of 
the wood-dove comes down from the near wood; the nightingale sings almost 
overhead ; but—either human happiness may never be quite complete, or else 
one is not philosophic enough to contemn life’s lesser evils, tor—oh, the 
midges!” 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED.—Hardy Border and Rock Plants, Water-lilies, 
etc., Mr. Amos Perry, Winchmore Hill, N.; general list of plants, Messrs. 
Clivran, Altrincham and Manchester; Hardy Perennials and Alpines, Messrs. 
Birr and Sons, King Street, Covent Garden; Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, etc , 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Son, Crawley, Sussex. 


THINGS ABOUT OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


T is always rather a regrettable fact to me that the outdoor 
work in which I earn for myself the.deepest and most 
lasting satisfaction should be digging. Yet so itis. Work 
with a rake does not fascinate me—a smooth and _ super- 
ficial job; work with a hoe is better, perhaps because I 
already begin to get a little deeper communication with the soil. 
Trowel-work, if it did not include the setting of plants, and 
therefore rouse the imagination, would not greatly tempt me; and 
in weeding | find only the fearful joy of slaughter. But digging, 
with a spade, a fork, or even a pickaxe (when there is new soil 
to break up), enchants me all over. My muscles love it—the 
rhythmic cut, thrust, lift, and swing of it. ‘The odour of new soil 
has for me a sort of happy intoxication; the sense that I, too, 
can ‘bring the desert in” fires me; and the perking, balancing 
tail of the robin on a topmost clod, his impudently transparent 
assumption of fear as he comes within two feet of me to wrestle 
with a python-worm, or jab horridly at some naked crawling 
thing, gives me all the sense of unobtrusive companionship and 
sympathy that one can stand when one is really working. Every 
third worm or so he hurries to a neighbour apple tree, and 
from a lichened twig shakes out what is to me one of the 
sweetest songs in all the garden. For all the commonness of 
robins, for all I hear of their disgusting push and selfishness 
and low qualities generally, I must love them; I think the fact 
that they are always with us helps me. If I like a thing, I /che 
it to be always there; surely it is a terrible confession of heart’s 
poverty if the thing we like must always be making itself missed, 
be coming back and creating its first impression over again, if we 
are to value it! I would sooner climb quickly to the second stage 
in love, wherein we depend not at all upon effects and shocks, 
where the happiness lies rather in a warm continuity, where 
instant acknowledgmentsand immediate recognitions of this or that 
charm are not required, where half a smile and less than half a nod 
at unconsidered intervals tell all the thanks that need be told. 
] nod sometimes to my robin, and it is good to think that, as he 
has no thought of me, he goes on just the same whether I do or 
not. His ‘‘ there-ness”’ is part of his own character and habit. 

Work outdoors creates this love of continuity; the more 
you work the more you want to, and that is just why I am sorry 
that my highest pleasure lies in digging, because I can’t go on 
very long at it. 


I like to feel at one with the intentions of Providence, and 
yet he does seem to have created civilised woman for the flat rose 
basket, garden scissors, and gauntlet-glove sort of thing. This 
being undoubtedly the case, it is the more annoying that I like to 
cut flowers with a knife and not with those special scissors which 
one always uses upside down, leading them to drop the flower 
they are expressly designed to keep hold of for you. A woman 
usually uses a knife rather badly, and has a way of cutting the 
“ whorls” upon her thumb in one of those long slits which last 
for weeks and weeks upon the skin. She has always to be 
thinking of her hands. Digging does not spoil them; on the 
contrary, it gives great extension to the muscles and great sense 
of power. I think I use my hands more dexterously all day 
after an hour’s digging. 

That sort of gardening which delegates all fundamental 
toil, and leaves you only the cold standing about and spiking in 
of wands to show “‘ where” and “ where,” is not a bit my kind. 
If there is tree-planting toward, I would have anybody else 
do the measuring—give me the actual hole to take out, the 
bucket to throw the flints in, the turf to turn and break up, the 
dock and thistle and nettle roots to follow—how malevolently 
tenacious, and elusive is the crinkly orange root of the nettle !— 
a barrow of the right manure to fork stuff from. I shall take an 
awful time, but I will go an honourable three spits deep, and 
everything shall be moved and loosened in a way that Tull 
himself might have applauded. 

After all, tree-planting is the thing; not merely that deft 
cutting and twisting of a small tree below the turf which 
Thomas Hardy has described once and for ever in ‘The 
Woodlanders.” I never can be satisfied with that, though 
doubtless it is the only means when large tracts of poor land 
must be planted, and labour is so expensive an item. No; 
nothing short of the trenching old Cobbett recommended, which, 
if it is to be “ well and truly done,” you must “ pay the men by 
the day and pay them at a rate that will enable them to eat two 
pounds of bread and a pound of bacon a day, and to drink two 
quarts of beer (eighteen gallons to the bushel of malt). All 
these will now cost 1s. 5d. a day, and if you give 2s. 6d. a 
day a man will have 1s. 1d. left for othet purposes, of which, 
whether he be married or single, there will be enough present 
themselves.” 
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That was in 1825, and he was writing from his ‘farm at 
Kensington”! What would he say if he could see the tinned 
salmon, grey baker’s bread, all potatoes and alum, and beer that 
knows nothing of that bushel of honest malt! The things—-the 
frightful things—the peasant eats to-day! But I have too much 
to say on that head to begin it now, and it is cheerier far to write 
of trees! 

I like the way the Bolderos go in for them, over at Elham. 
The old grandfather is eighty-four, and forestry is a delirious joy 
to him in all its branches. He reminds me always of the 
octogénaive of La Fontaine, who was challenged, when planting 
trees, by three young men of the neighbourhood. They urged 
upon the old man that, rather than labour at a task whose results 
he could never see, he should spend his last days in thinking of 
his past errors. (This is so invariably the world’s advice; 
strange, indeed, is its belief in the value of remorse—for some- 
one else!) But the old man had a splendid answer: ‘‘ My great- 
grandchildren,” he said, ‘ will owe a shady grove to me; and do 
you blame me for providing a delight for others? Why, the 
thought of this is of itself a reward which I already enjoy. | may 
enjoy it to-morrow, and for some days after that; nay, I may 
even see the sun rise on your graves!” 

And one can always trust La Fontaine; ,with him the moral 
never failed to ‘come off.” One young man, ambitious to see 
the new world, was drowned leaving the port; another, who was 
a soldier, *‘ stopped” a bullet; the third fell from a tree that he 
was engaged in grafting ! 

Sir Rolf Boldero makes me think of this, though there are 
no young men in our neighbourhood who would venture to say 
a word against his planting schemes. With his whitey-grey 
homespuns, and his almost blué-white hair, he is a splendid old 
figure among his woodlands; he has got into the habit of living, 
and nothing but an accident, one feels, could cut him off. In 
autumn he will go miles to collect the seeds or nuts of some 
tree he has marked down while driving, and he has perfectly 
arranged nursery beds in a clearing where extraordinary acorns, 
walnuts, and the “keys” of things are thrust into the 
sand, and where he confidently awaits their germination every 
spring. He has given me splendid saplings, and it was he who 
provided all the scarlet acers I have, from the seeds of some he 
planted forty years ago in a bit of wet land that they call the 
maple-swamp. These can never do much with us, for they love 
and need water. If you have imagination, tree-planting is surely 
the noblest of country pleasures. It should depress no one, as 
it did Dr. Johnson, to think of planting trees; him it made 

straightway ‘think of death.” I find that a poor and timid view 
to take, and I know our old neighbour is never so affected. On 
the contrary, he is always promoting and encouraging life, and if 
you watch the still smile that lights his fine blue eye as he gazes 
upon his nurseries, you know that he is dreaming of forest 
joys, and that in thought he walks always “ within the dappled 
shade.” 


SOUSLIKS. 


‘T) ODENTS seem to contain, as a family, both the nicest 
R and the nastiest of creatures. What is more disgusting 
than a big sewer rat, or more engaging than those other 
rodents, the squirrels and the prairie dogs, or the nice 
little creature here shown? ‘The name will not be familiar 
to many English 

readers. The ° 
sousliks are 

not exactly 

prairie dogs, or 

marmots of 

cround squirrels, cl 
but a kind of 
mixture of all 
three. They are 
found right 
across Europe 
and = Northern 
A-saa,. trom 
Bohemia to the 
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J. S. Bond. 


“ALL THERE.” 


Cepyright 


is quite grey, with very bright black eyes, and an alert ‘all 
there’ appearance which the independent ways of sousliks quite 
justify. 

Cuvier says there are some species of sousliks in America 
These are perhaps the various gophers, some of which are 
so entirely subterranean that they are almost as exclusively 
earth dwellers as are moles. On the steppes the sousliks are 
the common prey of the eagles, especially of the smaller kinds. 
The eagles sit on the telegraph posts which the Russian 
Government has set up along the roads, and thence watch for 
the sousliks to come out of their burrows. Formerly, as there 
are no trees on these steppes, the eagles either had to sit on the 
ground, or soar around if they wanted sousliks for tea. Now 
that Government has given them watching places at the public 
expense it is probable that the sousliks look on telegraphs as a 
useless and dangerous form of State monopoly. They have a 
very curious habit of eating flesh. This may be because they 
inhabit very cold countries where food is scarce, and is welcome ip 
the concentrated form in which it is supplied in meat. In some 
very interesting experiences of trapping in British Columbia 
given by Mr. Turner-Turner in these columns, it was mentioned 
that squirrels often came to the bait on his traps. Sousliks will 
eat the flesh of dead horses, and, like the American gophers, may 
be seen running out of the half-frozen carcase. In their burrows 
they love to collect a little hoard of meat. Birds are either 
killed by them, or their dead bodies dragged to their holes. 
They will also attack, kill, and eat others of their own species. 
One or two of these little fellows may generally be seen and 
handled at the Zoo, in the small mammals house. 


“ORFORD WHITEWINGS. 
|.4 ONE-DESIGN CLASS. 





TT°HE excellent sport of racing one-design classes of 

yachts has made this form of yachting popular 
round all our coasts. Clubs have risen to the occasion 
where before 
racing of any 
kind was con- 
ducted in a 
very haphazard 
fashion, and 
where yachting 
has beena 
regular and 
well - managed 
sport the new 
development has 
added to its 
followers and 
improved its 





far Eastern 


organisation. 





steppes, living 
in sociable 
colonies not un- 
like prairie dogs. 
They are of a 
greyish brown 
colour, some- 
times waved and 
spotted with 
white. The one 
from which the 
picture here 
given was taken Giavke: 





BOATHOUSE (SOUTH VIEIWV ). 


Thousands of 
yachtsmen are 
now personally 
competent sea- 
men, trained in 
the sound 
school of small 
yacht sailing, 
where formerly 
there were not 
hundreds. One 
of the latest 
Copyright—""C.L." and best- 
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Clarke. RUNNING DOWN STREAAI. 
equipped little fleets of one-design is that of the Orford 
Whitewings. 

They were started originally by Mr. A. H. E. Wood, of 
Sudbourne Hall, Suffolk, who 
is well known in the Solent 
as the owner of several racing 
craft and the steam yachts 
Rona and Scud. The head- 
quarters of the Whitewings 
are at Orford, a picturesque 
Suffolk town, on the River 
Ore. 

The Ore, a tidal river 
of about twenty miles in 
length, winds” along the 
coast south of Aldeburgh 
towards Felixstowe, and enters 
the sea close to the quaint 
old village of Shinglestreet, 
some five miles below the 
town of Orford. The racing 
course of the Whitewings is 
on the broadest part of 
the river, and a better 
course for river-racing could 
scarcely be found, as 
the river, flowing from 
the east to Orford Quay, Mr. A. D. Williamson 
there takes a sharp turn to 
the south, practically forming two sides of a triangle. The 
course is about twelve miles lone. 

At a meeting held in April, 1898, orders were given 
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for seven yachts, to be built 
by C. Sibbick and Co. of 
Cowes to their design. The 
dimensions of the yachts are 
as follows: Length over all, 
23ft.; length water-line, 16ft. 
7in.; beam, 6ft.; draught, 3ft. 
8in.; sail area, 250 square 
feet, consisting of mainsail and 
jib on stay. They are keel 
boats, with 13cwt. outside 
lead, very stiff in a_ breeze, 
with plenty of room, having 
cockpits to carry four people 
comfortably. For their beam 
they are very fast, and have 
proved themselves to be 
excellent in build and_ sea- 
worthiness, and reflect the 
greatest credit on _ their 
designer and builders. 
Another yacht was built in 
1899, and two more in 1901, 
making ten in all. The com- 
mittee have wisely decided that 
the number shall be limited 
to this, as nothing spoils 


a one-design class more than having too many vessels 


competing. 


The racing is carried out strictly under Yacht Racing 


MINUTES AFTER START. 
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Association Rules, and no paid hands are allowed without special 
permission being obtained from the committee. ‘There are two 
class races a week, every Friday and Saturday, from the last 
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Saturday in April till the last 
Saturday in August. Prizes 
are given at the end of the 
season to the three boats 
which have won the greatest 
number of points during the 
four months’ racing. The 
points given in each race are: 
Three for a first place, two for 
a second, one for a _ third. 
Points won at regattas are not 
counted. ‘There is no prettier 
sight than that of the boats 
manceuvring for position on 
the line, especially if the wind 
be from the north-east, as with 
this particular wind there is 
one favourite berth which all 
try to obtain. Such a start 
gives scope for the display of 
a great deal of foresight, 
judgment, and skill, and is 
always worth seeing. 

The starting line is indi- 
cated by two flag-poles, one on 
Mr. Wood’s_ boathouse, and 
the other on the landing-stage. 
On racing days members of 
the class are allowed the use of 
the boathouse, from which the 
whole of the course can be 
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seen. This building consists 
of dressing - rooms, dining- 
room, and pantry, and a 
large boathouse and _ store- 
room. Above the latter is the 
lower deck, furnished with 
comfortable deck chairs, from 
which the racing may _ be 
watched. Still higher, above 
the dining-room, is the upper 
deck, with a deckhouse for the 
starters and officials of the day. 
It is altogether an ideal place 
for a yacht club. 

The starting paraphernalia 
is the most complete in 
England, including a flag-pole 
with square yard and a sema- 
phore and guns for signalling 
and starting purposes, and 
also. an ingenious arrange- 
ment for recalling yachts over 
the line, whereby, the recall 
numbers being placed in 
a row on spring rollers, the 
starter of the day has only 
to pull a string to expose 
any particular recall number, = C/arfe. 
and to touch a spring to 
make the number disappear. This is a great boon to 
those who are racing, as owifg to the rapidity with which 
the number is shown and also withdrawn, the least 
time possible is lost in recalling the yacht which through 
ill-luck or bad management is over the line before the 
firing of the starting gun. This system is an immense 
improvement on the ordinary method, which is that of 
holding the number up by hand. There is often delay 
in finding the right number, and it is not invariably smartly 
withdrawn. 

The illustration we give shows that these practical and 
workmanlike details, although made of the first importance, 
were not the only ones considered in the design of the boathouse. 
During the summer months the building itself is always a blaze 
of colour, being covered with creepers and plants growing in 
tubs and boxes surrounding the upper and lower decks and the 
sides of the gangway which leads over the river wall to the 
landing-stage. The plants chiefly used are lobelias and 
marigolds, carrying out the colours, orange and blue, of the 
owners’ racing flag. The boathouse is surrounded by a 
well-laid-out' shrubbery and garden, where the same idea 
of orange and blue is adhered to. The beauty and _ perfect 
order in which the boathouse and grounds are kept so close 
to the margin of a tidal river, combined with the racing, 
attract many visitors from Aldeburgh and the surrounding 
neighbourhood. 

The class has a very good rule (which I believe it 
originated)—12.e., ‘To distinguish clearly which yacht is first, 
second, or third, after each race owners are to hoist a red 
flag for first, white for second, blue for third, under the burgee or 
racing flag. Every Saturday 
evening after the race is over 
all flags won during the season 
shall be hoisted.” By thismeans 
it is possible for anyone to tell 
at a glance who has won the 
race, and every Saturday the 
number of points won by any 
particular boat towards the 
prizes given at the end of the 
season may be calculated with- 
out difficulty. We have often . 
noticed at yachting centres that 
only those who have seen the 
finish appear to know who has 
won, and if there is a handicap 
even those who have seen the 
finish are often ignorant of the 
result of the race. This simple 
plan of hoisting the various 
coloured flags does away with 
this disadvantage and adds 
greatly to the interest of the 
racing. The general public, as 
a rule, takes little interest in 
yachtracing, and it is a pity such 
a simple means of adding to the 
amusement of the onlookers is 
not universally adopted. 

The Whitewings do not 
confine their racing to the “arse. 





APPROACHING LOWER BUOY. 


ROUNDING QUAY POINT. 
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weekly races on their own course at Orford. Cups and prizes are 
now offered by all the local yacht clubs for class races, and at many 
of the regattas held in the neighbourhood the Whitewings are 
well known, their race being considered one of the most enter- 
taining items of the day’s programme, and being watched with 
keen interest by the non-yachting spectators as well as_ by 
those who are better able to judge and appreciate the way 
they are being handled. 

Much is added to the charm of sailing on the Whitewings, 
course by the great beauty of the surroundings. ‘The river is 
only separated from the sea itself by the great shingle bank on 
which stands Orford Light, and which runs for miles between 
the Ore and the North Sea. Across the inner bank are ancient 
fresh water marshes reclaimed. On the landward side, on which 
are masses of wood, groups of ancient poplars and farmhouses 
set with their backs to the cornland and their feet, so to say, on 
the rich green flats, the vast sweeping light and air and sea 
breezes, the lighthouse tower seawards, and opposite it the 
huge Norman keep of Orford Castle, and the grey mass of the 
shattered tower of Orford Church, its red roofs and trees, all 
enhance the setting and surroundings of the sport. Mr. \Wood’s 
boathouse is not the least attractive feature by the river bank 
ona hot summer day. It is surrounded by masses of brilliant 
herbaceous plants, the walls covered by clematis and other 
flowering creepers, and the decks and galleries fringed by 
flowers in boxes. Round it is a little moat, and behind it a 
long walk, edged by a narrow moat full of fish, and fringed 
with a formal row of willows in the Dutch fashion. Ali 
this contrasts most charmingly with the rough fringe of 
sea-wall on which it abuts. 
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USSEX is one of those English counties which have 
seen a wondrous deal of the national and personal life 
of our countrymen. There is scarcely a Sussex village 
that is not in some measure a landmark of history, and 
if, sometimes, the solitary hamlet seems cut off from 

the busy hum of the urgent world, living amid the folds of the 
hills an uneventful life of its own, be sure that in its annals 
there have been stirring events or curious happenings to record. 
No part of England bears witness to greater changes in the 
physical aspect of the land than this southern fringe. Richly 
wooded still, much’ of it was possessed long ago by the great 
area of forest and waste which bore the name of the Andreds- 
weald, and when AZlla and Cissa ‘* beset Anderida, and slew all 
that were therein, nor was there afterwards one Briton left,” 
the warlike chieftains saw a country covered mile after mile 
beyond with dense thickets that have now given place to the 
wide meadow, the cornfield, and the fruitful orchard. It is a 
county rich in passages of sylvan beauty, and dignified in many 
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places, as at Parham Park, by the possession of old ancestral 
trees of mighty growth and splendid mould. The open heights 
of the Downs, with their subtle effect of atmosphere and 
distance, their changing hues and individual character, their 
romantic prospects of land and sea, have a fascination which 
none who know them can resist. Nestling below their southern 
slopes and sheltered from the chilling blasts are many quaint 
and picturesque villages, and near them not a few of the houses 
of the great, who have chosen this favoured region as one 
desirable to dwell in. 

Parham Park, the stately seat of Lord Zouche, is pre- 
eminently one of these. It 1s, indeed, one of the most important 
and stately old mansions in western Sussex—a charming archi- 
tectural creation, with noble gardens and a beautiful park, lying 
at the foot of the Downs, and having behind it a hill commanding 
a great prospect of land and sea, with the Isle of Wight to close 
the view. The house has been restored by judicious hands, so 
that it bears the true aspect of that spacious age in which it was 
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built. It stands 
where the 
spacious level of 
the lowercountry 
melts insensibly 
into the graceful 
upland curves, 
and the broad 
acres smile under 
their ample share 
of the sunlight. 
3efore the 
Conquest the 
Abbot of West- 
minster held 
Parham Manor, 
but one Tovi, a 
freeman, was 
settled there. 
The place was 
numbered among 
the broad 
possessions of 
Earl Roger, and 
in the centuries 


that followed Sn ee ee 
Ty Tine Se r a SSS 

passed through 

the families of Cepyright THE FORECOURT 


St. John and 

Tregoz, Edward Tregoz having been lord in 1399, after which 
period Parham seems to have lapsed to the Crown. The Abbots 
of Westminster continued, however, to hold the manor, and at the 
Dissolution their possession came to the King. Parham was 
thereafter sold to Robert Palmer, third son of Thomas Palmer 
of Angmering, the sale being effected in 1540 at the price of 
£1,225 6s. 5d., anda yearly rental of £6 13s. 4d. We do not 
know what manner of house stood on the site at the time, but 
some parts of a medieval dwelling-place are embodied in the 
existing structure. Thomas Palmer, the new owner’s son, 
completed the house almost as it stands to-day, and enclosed a 
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park, and Sir 
Thomas Palmer, 
Robert’s grand- 
son, sold_ the 
estate in 1597 to 
Sir Thomas 
Bisshopp, Secre- 
‘tary of State 
under Sir Francis 
Walsingham. 
The house is 
built of chalk 
from the Downs, 
faced with stone, 
andits south and 
west fronts are 
excellent work of 
Elizabethan 
date. The trace 
of the modern 
hand is still upon 
the structure, 
but where should 
we wish to see 
better work of 
its kind than 
that glorious hall 
window of many 
lights, crested 
by the quaint gables and picturesque chimneys above? In 
August, 1591, Queen Elizabeth is said to have visited Sir 
Thomas Palmer’s house, and to have dined in the newly-finished 
hall on her way to Cowdray. There seems to be no confirmation 
of the tradition, but it is worthy of remark that the date, 
1583, and the Queen’s arms occur on the wall at the upper end 
of the hall. The present flat ceiling is of the same date, and 
it is suggested that it may not have been originally there. 
Whether that be the case or not, this construction has enabled 
the beautiful long gallery, which we illustrate, to be constructed, 
a feature quite characteristic of the time, though rarely found 
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perhaps in the same relative position. The gallery at Parham is 
lined with portraits of the Bisshopps and their connections, includ- 
ing one of Henry Bisshopp, a stout Royalist, who was concealed 
here from the Parliamentary forces, and who is represented 
with a dog which shared his hiding-place, and on whose silence 
his fate depended. Entered from this gallery is a small chapel 
with a curious Jacobean wooden font. The hall below is lighted by 
four large windows, 24{t. high, and, according to the custom of the 
times, has a carved oak screen at the lower end in very perfect 
preservation, as may be seen in one of the pictures. The north 
and east sides of the house belong to the reign of Henry VIII., 
and some parts to a still earlier date. The kitchen is remarkable 
as being identical in plan witb that of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and is a cube of 25ft., with two 
great fireplaces, beneath Gothic 
arches, 14ft. 6in. wide. 

The house passed, after 
the death of Sir Thomas 
Bisshopp, through the hands 
of many descendants, and has 
never since been alienated, but 
has been transmitted through 
female heirs. Sir Cecil 
Bisshopp, second _ baronet, 
made some changes in the 
mansion about 1710 rather 
prejudicial to its character, 
and the portico on the south 
side seems to have been refaced 
about that time. The ‘* Topo- 
grapher” of 1791 figures the 
house, and remarks that the 
windows were rendered uniform 
by new sashes, though some 
still remained in their original 
state. ‘The workmen are 
now, in the absence of the 
family, making similar altera- 
tions, and adding and refitting 
several rooms.” At the same 
time, though the old was being 
destroyed, something of sham 
antique had been added in the 
shape of ‘castellated stables 
of rough stone work.” In 
Neale’s ‘Views of Seats,” 
published in 1828, the gables 
are not shown, the projecting Copyright 
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bays having then been given segmental tops and plain sash 
windows. Happily, since that time the house has been well 
restored, and on the south side fine bay windows have been 
added in admirable keeping with the old. 

Sir Cecil Bisshopp, the eighth baronet, who was concerned 
in modernising the house, succeeded in establishing his claim 
to the ancient barony of Zouche of Haryingworth in 1815. 
William de la Zouche, lord of that place, was summoned _ to 
Parliament as a Baron 1308-14, and his honours rested with his 
descendants, of whom five immediately following bore his name of 
William. John, the seventh baron, was attained in 1485, but his 
attainder was reversed, and the barony of Zoucbe, to which that of 
St. Maur had been added, continued with his descendants until it 
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became abeyant 
between his two 
daughters, and 
so remained 
until Sir Cecil 
Bisshopp, sixth 
in descent from 
the elder 
daughter, Eliza- 
beth, succeeded, 
as we have said, 
in establishing 
his claim to the 
title. At his 
death it again 
became abeyant 
between two 
daughters, but a 
year later the 
abeyance was 
terminated in 
favour of the 
elder of them, 
who had married 
the Hon. Robert 
Curzon, M.P. 
This lady was 
succeeded in the Copyright 
title by her 

son, Robert Curzon, the fourteenth baron, father of the 
present Lord Zouche, in 1870. The late Lord Zouche was 
a nobleman of fine taste, who richly stored his house with 
precious things. He made a great collection of early armour, 
and the display at Parham was almost unrivalled, while the gold 
and silver plate and ivory carvings were very beautiful, and the 
library was rich in ancient manuscripts. Lord Zouche, whose 
book ** The Monasteries of the Levant” is well known, brought 
much armour from the East, some of it from the church of St. 
Irene at Constantinople, which had been worn by the defenders 
of the Palzologi against the Turks in 1452. The collection also 
includes three complete suits of armour of 1160, 1250, and 1350, 
and complete suits of Gothic armour, with pointed toes, prior to 
1452, as well as many helmets and several cross-hilted swords. 
Lord Curzon described his collection in the Avrch@ological 
Journal, XXII. 1865. Three of the magnificent suits and a 
great number of splendid and characteristic helmets will be seen 
in our picture of the interior of the hall. Most of the precious 
manuscripts from the library have been removed to the British 
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Museum. Inthe 
hands of the 
fourteenth baron 
the great house 
at Parham was 
well cared for, 
and our illustra- 
tions will show 
that the place is 


maintained in 
perfect state and 
order. 


We - shall 
leave our pic- 
tures to tell the 
story of the 
beautiful gar- 
dens. They have 
a simple, natural 
character, with 
some quaint 
features, like the 
sundial = which 
tells the fleeting 
hours upon 
brass, while the 
pillar casts its 
shadow upon the 
well-grown dial 
of box which surrounds it. There are broad lawns on the 
south side, between the house and the old church, and the 
trees are everywhere magnificent. The avenue and the old 
dovecote make a delightful picture, and the kitchen garden 
is florally adorned. ‘There are quaint gate-posts and iron gates, 
and pathways in sun and shade where it is pleasant to linger, 
and everywhere is a lavish array of flowers. 

The park is famous among the many beautiful parks of 
Sussex, and has interests that are quite its own. Knox, in his 
“Ornithological Ramble in Sussex,” rightly speaks of it as a 
forest-like park, or rather chase, with its thickets of birch and 
whitethorn, and its wide-branched elms and oaks, the latter 
especially grand and picturesque. On every side is a realm of 
sylvan beauty, and a background of green hill is seen here and 
there between the splendid masses of foliage. In the deer park 
a pond called Wood Mill Pond reflects a charming landscape, 
and as we traverse the open expanses, remains of a considerable 
village are found. Adjoining the deer park is a large wood 
called the North Park, where the pines and~ spruce firs are 
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glorious. Knox speaks with 
enthusiasm of the most interest- 
ing heronry there. ‘* Advancing 
with the utmost caution, the 
visitor may perhaps invade the 
colony without — disturbing 
them, and hear the indescrib- 
able, half-hissing sound, uttered 
by the young birds when in 
the act of being fed. The 
slightest noise, however, even 
the snapping of a stick, will 
send the parent birds off at 
once. The herons assemble 
early in February, and then 
set about repairing their nests, 
but the trees are never entirely 
deserted during the winter 
months, a few birds, probably 
some of the more backward of 
the preceding season, roosting 
among their boughs’ every 
night.” The herons’ begin 
laying early in March, and 
from the time the young birds 
are hatched until late in the Copyright 

summer the parent birds forage 

for them day and night. The history of the heronry is curious. 
The ancestors of the birds were brought originally, it is believed, 
to Penshurst, by the steward of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, from Coity Castle in South Wales, and at Penshurst 
the herons remained until the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
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when, some of their nesting trees being cut down, they resented 
the intrusion, and migrated to Michelgrove, some filty miles 
south-west of Penshurst, and six or seven south of Parham. 
The proprietor at Michelgrove having cut some of his trees, the 
birds migrated again, and establishe] themselves at Parham 
in 1826. Some of them were 
alarmed once more by the trees 
there being pruned, and they then 
betook themselves to Arundel, 
about six miles away, but came 
back after a while, and increased 
and multiplied, being thereafter 
disturbed only by the thieving 
rooks. The heronry adds much 
interest to the ferny deeps and the 
glorious old oaks, pines, and firs 
of Parham Park. 

It will be noticed that the 
hous2, according to a common 
custom, stands near the church, 
which is dedicated to St. Peter, 
is interesting and picturesque, and 
has a curious leaden font dating 
from 1351. Beyond the sacred 
edifice the hill breaks suddenly 
into a declivity, giving a wide 
prospect over the plain, ina manner 
quite characteristic of this part of 
Sussex. The valley of the Arun 
opens, as it approaches the sea, 
a | into wide and level expanses, and 
thus from all the hills thereabout 
these great views are disclosed. 
It is a beautiful and attrac- 
tive country in which Paruam 
“COUNTRY LIFE." Park lies. 


PHEASANT R€ARING—I. 


T this season of the year, before the beginning of all 
the work entailed by pheasant rearing, it may not be 
amiss to give a little consideration to the best treat- 
ment «f pheasant eggs, and of the young birds up 
to the time that they begin to go up to roost. For to 

be successful in the rearing season not only i insures good sport 
later on, but also materialiy lessens the expense of a shooting. 
Nothing is more unsatisfactory to those interested in pheasants 
than a weakly lot of chicks. Anything, therefore, which may in 
any way conduce to the production of healthy, fast-growing 
young birds is worthy of the rearer’s consideration. Success, 
as in most things, is in a great part to be attained by carefui 
attention to small details. 

The first essential is that, by the time the hen pheasants 
begin scratching, the woods shall be as free from “ varmint”’ as 
the careful skillof man can make them. It is also important that 
‘varmint” should be trapped and not shot, as the quieter the 
woods are kept in the spring the better will the hen pheasants 
lay. The next is a good stock of healthy birds to breed 
from. It is desirable to obtain fresh blood by changing eggs 


with a friend every few years, or by buying some from a trust- 
worthy dealer. But, of course, the most important point with 
regard to stock is the leaving of a proper proportion of cocks to 
hens, and the killing off of all very old, injured, or unhealthy 
birds before the end of January. 

When the pheasants do begin to lay, the chief object of the 
keeper will be an early hatching. If a swarm of bees in May is 
worth a load of hay to the beekeeper, a good hatch of May 
pheasants is worth a corn-stack to their keeper, if only in the 
sacks of corn which they do not eat. May and the first half of 
June is the best time for growth with young pheasants. The 
heat is not too great for them in the day, the green food is young 
and tender, and while blight is scarce, insect life appears to be 
especially nourishing. How important it is to get early birds is 
proved ina practical manner by a glance at a game- farm egg list. 
Eggs at the end of April are worth about one shilling apiece, 
and in the middle of June about thirty shillings a hund red. 

To obtain this desired end—an “early hatching—the keeper 
has to contend with many difficulties. He has to spend hours, 
with small results, in looking his woods over for eggs. He has 
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to risk setting eggs which have been touched by frost, and, above 
all, he has to put up with much trouble and worry over his sitting 
hens. To prevent eggs from being frozen it is well, as far as 
possible, if there seems to be a probability of frost, to put dummy 
eggs in the pheasants’ nests and remove the real ones, as is 
frequently done in places where a hen pheasant has begun to lay 
dangerously near a footpath. Eggs when picked up early in the 
season especially require care. They should not be put away any- 
where and left until wanted. Bran to about aa inch in depth should 
be laid in a large milk pan, and the eggs be placed on the bran, after 
a cross has been made on one end of each of them. They should 
be so placed that they do not touch each other, and each egg 
should be turned upside down daily. Travelled eggs should 
always be placed on bran for twenty-four hours before being set, 
so as to give the germ time to settle down after the shaking of 
the journey. I always pick up the pheasants’ first nests and any 
other nests in a dangerous position. This leaves a good 
proportion of wild birds to tame, for the wild bird will lay 


another clutch and, although she is a bad mother, will rear some. 


chicks. 

The barn-door hen early in the season gives vast annoyance, 
trouble, and disappointment to the keeper. She constantly 
reminds him of her sex by her uncertainty in her hours of ease— 
at least, it is to be supposed that her hours of ease are taken 
when she is sitting. The provident rearer may have a poultry- 
yard for his keeper, but this is an expensive luxury, for the hen 
which is suitable for rearing a brood of pheasants is unprofitable 
in any other path in life. She must not be of the egg-laying 
breeds, for then she will not be a good sitter or mother; neither 
must she be of the best table-poultry breeds, for then she will be 
too heavy and clumsy for her small charges. She must be of 
that unprofitable genus, the general utility fowl. 

So rearers mostly buy their hens (2s. 6d. is the price), and 
sell them when done with for about 1s. 6d. This system works 
smoothly in June, but earlier in the year, and in a neighbourhood 
where there is much preserving, the keeper has to spend much 
valuable time in going about looking at more or less broody 
hens. Any means by which this difficulty about hens may be 
lessened would, it might be supposed, be given a prompt trial. 
There is a most efficient help out of the difficulty, a help which 
is used by most poultry rearers, but which, curiously enough, is 
neglected by many keepers, especially on small estates. This 
keeper’s assistant is the incubator. Of course, an incubator does 
not do away with the keeper’s troubles with his hens, but it 
largely diminishes them. The best incubators are so easily 
managed that with reasonable care the eggs cannot go wrong. 
Perhaps just as it is not well to put too many eggs in one basket, 
so it is wise not to have: 1e large incubator. Still, two smaller 
ones will repay their initial expense in two or three years. They 


BOOKS OF 


OST of our readers are interested in county and family 
history, heraldry, and antiquities, and they will 
therefore be glad to learn that a new quarterly 
publication, called the Ancestor (Constable), has been 
called into existence to treat of these subjects. The 

first number is a comely and well-bound volume, that looks as 
if it were predestined for the library of the modern representative 
of the laird of Monkbarns. All the contents are attractive, but 
to my mind the most so is Sir George Sitwell’s article on ‘‘ The 
English Gentleman.” It has always been for me most difficult 
to understand clearly the orders of Society as they existed, say, 
in the time of Chaucer. You have, it is true, his medley of 
pilgrims, and you have also many a vivid picture in the lines 
of Piers Plowman, but they are not enough. Who was then 
the gentleman? According to Sir George Sitwell the name 
may be grand, but is not so old as bards have taught us to think. 
“‘Knyghts, squyers, and all the comynalte” is a fifteenth century 
summary of the rural population, and Sir John Fortescue, writing 
in 1470, says that no hamlet was so small as not to have a 
knight or esquire or a franklin, and other free tenants and 
yeomen, but gentlemen do not come in. 

Sir George says: ‘“‘As a description of rank and status, or 
a class name, ‘gentleman’ is never found before 1413, and 
its sudden appearance must be attributed ¢o the statute of 
1 Henry V., cap. v., which laid down that in all original writs of 
actions, personal appeals, and indictments, in which process of 
outlawry lies, the estate, degree, or mystery of the defendant 
must be stated.” 

The substance of what his researches have yielded may be 
given in very few words: ‘The first gentleman to whom a 
monument was erected was John Daundelyon of Margate, who 
died about 1445, the first who entered Parliament ‘ William 
Weston, gentyleman,’ who was elected in January, 1446-47. 
Before that time the House of Commons was composed 
principally of valets.” Be it noted en passant that the valets or 
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will be handy in many ways, particularly in supplying chicks 
sufficient to supply the deficiencies of the sitting hens, so that 
each may have a full complement of nurslings. 

Besides this, the incubator often saves a sitting of eggs, 
when a hen gives up sitting before they are hatched and there 
is not another hen ready to take eggs, or when a nest of 
partridges or pheasants is cut out by mowers. Again, thin- 
shelled eggs may be hatched in an incubator, which would be 
broken by a hen. Lastly, many chicks are killed by the hen 
when they are just coming out of the shell, or, if weakly, when 
just out. I practically make a rule of putting the chicks as they 
come out into the drawer or drying-box of an incubator, where 
manual assistance to the chick emerging from the egg can easily 
be given. 

Still, hens one must have, and those which are used will 
reward careful treatment. It is important to avoid hens with 
scaly legs, as the disease is catching, and nothing is more 
unsightly or harmful to the selling price of a cock pheasant than 
scaly legs. Hens require to be examined, and if covered with 
vermin, to be treated with insect powder. In any case, it is 
best to put some insecticide in the nest before the hen is put 
on the eggs, for if a hen is covered with vermin, she is restless 
and does not sit down properly, the consequence being broken 
eggs and bad hatchings. 

Each hen requires to be off her eggs each day, about a 
quarter of an hour the first day, and up to half-an-hour by 
the end of her sitting. This, when roo hens are sitting, is quite 
a business. I have the coops arranged in a semi-circle rouvd 
the door of the hatching-house. Each coop has a pan of water 
and a handful of maize placed in front of it. The keeper then 
goes round the nests, taking the birds off in order and handing 
them to the helper, who puts them into the coops in the same 
order. Thus there is no fear of a hen being returned to the 
wrong nest. Of course a hen has to be taken off her nest most 
carefully. On each nest-box is written the date on which the 
hen was set. My nest-boxes have a door on hinges on the top 
anda sliding door in front, and are made in lots of nine. Of 
course they have no bottoms. For a hatching-house I use a 
cattle lodge, to which, when the beasts are turned out, a front 
is put. It is a useful building, as later on it is occupied by 
‘‘hoppers.” A bank of damp earth is made round the inside 
of the lodge, and on this are put the nest-boxes. A turf is then 
firmly pressed down into a concave shape in the bottom of each 
box, and a little hay is placed on it in the shape of a nest. The 
bank of earth is kept damp during the sitting by being well 
syringed. The chief virtues to be practised throughout the 
hatching period are quietness and firmness. Haste, bungling, 
or noise is sure to upset the hens and spoil the effect of all 
previous work and care. W.F. 
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valetti were yeomen. ‘In France young men of noble birth 
were spoken of as valets till they were eighteen years old; in 
England the wards of the Crown were so named in the twelfth 
century, as were also in the fourteenth certain Members of 
Parliament, who we know were descended from. knightly 
houses.” But to return to Sir George and his search for the 
earliest records of the word gentleman: “ The first gentlemen we 
meet with in the early Chancery proceedings are William 
Yevenet, of Birchholt, in Kent, and John and William de Killom 
of Killom, in Nottinghamshire, all in 1416-17. Agnes Killom, 
who was a party in the same suit, is probably the first lady ever 
described as a gentlewoman.” If Sir George and his editor are 
right, it would seem that ‘the premier gentleman of England, 
as the matter now stands, is Robert Edeswyke of Stafford, 
gentleman. Fortunately—for the gentle reader will, no doubt, 
be anxious to follow in his footsteps—some particulars of his 
life may be gleaned from the public records. He was charged 
at the Staffordshire Assizes with housebreaking, wounding with 
intent to kill, and procuring the murder of one Thomas’ Page, 
who was cut to pieces while on his knees begging for his life.” 
Sir George holds that if any other claimant is put forward it 
will be within the year 1414-15, ‘‘and in connection with some 
disreputable proceeding.” His explanation is very plausible. 
After the great plague of 1349 great changes came over English 
agriculture and the manorial system. Labour became scarce, 
and farming for wool came into vogue, and the custom of 
leasing farms grew up. It wasa bad time for the younger son, 
who would in many cases go to the wars and come back to his 
elder brother’s house a ruffler and swaggerer. ‘‘ Such men were 
placed in an invidious position by the statute of 1413, which 
compelled them for the first time to declare their profession, 
dignity, or degree. It was an insult to suggest that they were 
franklins, or husbandmen, or yeomen; they were not earls or 
barons, or even, like their elder -rothers, knights or esquires; but 
they, too, were of noble blood—they, too, were ‘gentillemen of 
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auncestry,’ and as ‘gentillemen’ they chose to be described.” 
An obvious comment upon this explanation is that it fails to 
account for the very fine associations that have grown up round 
the word. A gentleman is really the exact opposite of such 
a ruffler as we can imagine the younger soldier son to be. 

This is a very brief and insufficient résumé of the case 
Sir George Sitwell tries to establish, viz., that “ there were no 
gentlemen in the Middle Ages. There were knights, esquires, 
and valetti, all military titles, as colonel and captain and 
sergeant are with us, but not gentlemen and yeomen. No man 
described himself or was described by others as a gentleman 
before the year 1413—to be precise, before September 2gth in 
that year—and no class of gentleman can be traced before the 
third decade of the fifteenth century. This is a rule so strict 
that it may be used as a test of the date and authenticity of 
documents.” 

Sir George Sitwell’s paper is divided into three parts, of 
which the second deals with coats of arms. We need not go 
into it any further than to say that the conclusion he arrives at is 
that gentility does not depend upon the ‘“ possession of a coat of 
arms.” The third section is devoted to answering the question, 
“What is a gentleman?” And the conclusion arrived at we 
may give in his own words: 


‘* A gentleman then is not, as the ‘ New English Dictionary’ lays down, a 
person of ‘heraldic status’ who is ‘entitled to bear arms,’ but a freeman whose 
ancestors have always been free. In blood he represents the unconquered 
tribesman of Germany or Britain, and in name the ancient liberty of Rome. 
To my mind this is not only a true but also a comfortable doctrine, for even the 
most earnest Radical will hardly repress some feeling of respect for the families 
which clung to freedom, or fought for it, when most of the world was enslaved, 
nor ever ‘ bowed their heads for meat in the evil days.’ It is a doctrine which 
will of course involve us in some dificulties. In the fourteenth century villein 
tenure had not yet developed into copyhold, and no one whose forefathers at 
that period held ‘in bondage’ can possibly come under the terms of our 
definition. We are thus driven to the painful but irresistible conclusion that 
quite twenty-five per cent. of our peers are not gentlemen. On the other hand, 
many persons whom we have not been accustomed to regard in that light may 
have a good claim to the title; it may be urged that for four centuries, a period 
as long as most patrician stemmata could show, our English ancestors have been 
a free nation; and perhaps, after all, we shall do better to drop the use of 
‘gentleman’ as a description of rank or status, and to conclude with Chaucer’s 
elf-queen that it is not ‘renomee of auncestres,’ but ‘ gentil dedes’ which make 
the ‘ gentil man.’ ” > ASKS: 


OW and again, but very rarely, an exceptional book with the South 

African War for text compels the breach of what is almost a rule, 

not to mention books connected with the war in the columns of 

Country Lire. The war, as a literary subject, has become tedious, 

but Zommy Cornstals, by J. M. H. Abbott (Longm ins) is exceptionally interesting. 

It is by one who was a corporal in the first Australian ITorse, and it gives an 

account of some of the less notable features of the conflict from the point of view 

of one who went to South Africa from Australia. It begins with a distinctly 

touching poem entitled ‘ The Song of the Dead,” of which four lines may be 
quoted : 


‘*For we lie quietly underneath the stony kops ~ 
Where the veldt is silent, where the guns have ceased to boom. 
Here we wait and shall wait to eternity, 
Here on the battlefields where we have found our doom.” 


The volume has a real value as a breezy sketch—the au:hor modestly calls 
it ‘‘chaotic”’—of the manner of life on the veldt ; and the whole is marked by 
a manliness which is very healthy. Character sketches of classes rather than 
individuals are abundant, and Mr. Abbott brings out the salient points of Tommy, 
of the Canadians, and of the Boers themselves, in a vivid and good-humoured 
fashion which appeals to the reader. Tactics and strategy and all that kind of 
thing are left on one side, but one does see the lives that men led and are leading. 
The book, too, is full of suggestion, for example, concerning cavalry equipment. 
Mr. AbLott compares the hideous load, which makes the ordinary cavalry horse 
on service look ‘* like a Christmas-tree,” with the scanty appanage which suffices 
for Brother Boer. At the same time, he confesses that our cavalry do not at 
present carry with them more than absolutely necessary. What, then, is to be 
done? Wagyons are too slow, Cape carts and Scotch carts have been tried and 
found wanting. Mr. Abbott suggests the revival of the pack-horse—one pack- 
horse to serve several men—-and it really is not halfa bad idea. He is loud in praise 
of the Royal Horse Artillery, and has good hopes of the agricultural future of the 
veldt, which may be regarded at present as a practically unknown quantity, for 
the Boer, as Mr. Abbott explains, does not regard scab and rinderpest and the 
fluke as diseases to be fought against, but as visitations in the nature of direct 
punishments for specific crimes. To the drought-parched Australian the abundant 
rain of South Africa, by comparison with that of Australia, is one long delight. 
The only fear is that it may have struck him too much. One of Mr. Abbott’s 
comments reminds me of a true Australian story. Rather less than a year ago 
I was in the bush with Australian hosts and an English friend. The Eaglish 
friend mounted a horse for an expedition, and started off at a gentle trot. An 
Australian lady promptly said, ‘* Why, you told me that Mr. —-— could ride ! 
But he is trotting!” It never occurred to her that a pace which is practically 
unknown in Australia out of hainess could be the pace which English riders on 
the whole use most. In like fashion, Mr. Abbott is full of contempt for 
the trot. 

A very pleasant volume is Diversions of a Country Gentleman, by Sir 
George Douglas (Hodder and Stoughton). The little essays of which it is 
made up have appeared before in various places, Lut they are well worth 
binding up into a book, for they are full of littie word pictures. With one 
passage it is necessary to join issue. Of the delight of partridge shooting, Sir 
George Douglas says: ‘* Unlike the battue, it remains unspoiled, indeed unafiected, 
by the curse of gold. For though to knock down birds in a wood, at a time 
when they have scarce assumed mature plumage and can fly no higher than a 
man’s reach, may Le sport for millionaires, it is by no means srort for sportsmen.” 
Of course it is not, but Sir George Douglas ought to know perfectly well that as 
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a description of a big shoot this is a ludicrous and libellous travesty. The great 
majority of sportsmen, millionaires and others, would not find their cartridge 
bill for the year materially reduced if it were illegal to fire a shot at a 
pheasant before November Ist. Moreover, the desire for showing pheasants 
going high and fast is now pretty nearly universal. That is the onlv blot that 
has been discovered in an easy-going book, written by a lover of Nature who 
has eyes to see. But it is rather a bad blemish. 

Mistress Barbara Cunliffe, by Halliwell Sutcliffe (Fisher Unwin) is 
another North Country story by the successful author of ‘* Ricroft of Withens ” and 
‘* Shameless Wayne.” In plot it is delightfully simple. Mistress Barbara is the 
delicious daughter of a proud but impoverished squire, who is supposed to 
spend long nights in his laboratory in search of the philosopher’s stone, or at 
any rate in chemical experiments. Stephen Royd, the son of another squire 
who had ruined himself by fast living, has turned his attention to the wool 
trade, and while deeply attached to Barbara, as she is to him, has determined 
not to propose to her until he has won back his ancestral estate. That estate 
is in the hands of one Bancroft, a vulgar spendthrift, who is also a pretender to 
Barbara’s hand. Incidental characters are Tim O’Tabs, a quaint mooriand 
personage, who spends his time between wool combing and poaching; Billy 
Puff, the local constable, upon whom Tim is always playing practical jokes— 
“trailing” is the term applied apparently on the Yorkshire moors to practical 
joking ; and Parson Horrocks, who is the friend of all. The story, so far as 
that alone is concerned, resolves itself thus: Bancroft plunges into debt, and is 
engaged to Barbara for a while, but is dismissed on her discovery that he is 
vulgarly unfaithful. Stephen Royd gets hold of the mortgages on Bancroft’s 
estate and on the squire’s, and at the last moment it is discovered 
that the squire’s mysterious labours in his laboratory have consisted 
solely in combing wool brought to him secretly by Tim O’Tabs. So, 
Koyd marries Barbara and all goes well; but it must be understood 
that to tell the story thus is to place its main merits, which are 
many, quite on one side. To begin with, it has the spirit of the Yorkshire 
moors. To go on with, it has rare humour, The ‘‘ trailing” of Billy Puff, 
and the scene when he manages to put Tim O’Tabs in the stocks, just be‘ore his 
friends are coming out from the church, are distinctly exquis te. Besides this, 
there is the serious side of the book. Royd makes money as the owner of a 
wool mill, which is conducted on principles very different from those which 
govern the other mills in the district ; and incidentally we have a picture of the 
sufferings of little children in those other mills, which is affeciing and pathetic 
in the highest degree. 

Lhe Curse of the Snake, by Guy Boothby (IF. V. White), is, like nearly all 
the books by that prolific writer, readable. But it has the considerable dis- 
advantage of failing to impress the mind, because it is based on a theory of 
natural history which is not only unsound but childish. | Not to waste space, 
let the story be told as though one were writing cablegrams and anxious to 
save words and money: Parson’s son, squire’s son, at Oxford together. 
Expulsion of squire’s son, who disappears. _ Parson’s son, being blamed, goes 
Queensland ; becomes sugar-planter; is engaged to neighbour's beautiful 
daughter. Enter squire’s son, penniless, quarters himself on parson’s son ; 
informs neighbour and daughter that parson’s son has betrayed girl in Sydney. 
Neighbour goes to break off engagement; squire’s son murders him as he goes 
away ; casts suspicion on parson’s son. Inquest. Acquittal. Suspicion. Latter 
goes Sydney ; discovers that squire’s son has imputed to him crime of h’s own 
life. . . . So far, so good. But, to revert to ordinary language, when 
Wellmore, who was the hero, was trying to fc'low out the thread in which 
Jeffries, who was the villain, had involved him, he found the said Jeffries 
dying in the Chinese quarter of Hong-Kong, and Jeffries left to him the 
le_acy of the snake, which had been his own undoing. For, somehow or 
other, that snake, by coiling round its master, imparted to him its diabolical 
nature. Hence came it that Wellmore’s triumph was his own undoing. For 
his nature was completely changed, and he lost the feeling of love which was all 
that made life worth living. So it is that in the preface of twenty-seven pages 
we find him going by train from Plymouth to London with Mr. Robert 
Mortimer, the narrator of the tale, who seems to be much the same person as 
Mr. Boothby, and entrusting to him the MS. containing an account of his 
sufferings, and that on the last page we find him dead in an unfurnished house in 
the Midlands, with a large snake coiled round his body. In other words, it is a 
pretty ghastly story, but —fortunately perhaps-——it lacks verisimilitude. 


_ THE FIELD TRIALS 


N April 8th began the field-trial campaign of the 
spring season, this year with the Gun Dog League 
one-day meeting, followed, on the next two days, 
by that of the Kennel Club. The former is confined 
toa single stake, and is a competition for £25 in 

cash and a handsome trophy, valued at £130, that was presented 
by Mr. Arkwright some years ago to be competed for by braces 
of pointers or setters, each brace belonging to one owner. On 
this occasion no less than eleven braces were entered, and the 
whole day was occupied in arriving at their merits. The trophy 
was wrenched from the possession of its donor, who won it last 
August at the Bala grouse trials with Shamrock and Barley 
Bree, two pointers of merit, and it has fallen for the fourth time 
to the keeping of Mr. B. J. Warwick, this time by the assistance 
of two very good-nosed and beautifully-broken setters that have 
been heard of before—these were Compton Sam and Compton 
Beauty ; but beautifully as they work, they were rather out- 
classed by Mr. G. Lascelles’s brace, Dart and Dora of 
Lyndhurst, who only obtained second. It is not wished to 
suggest that the verdict was a wrong one, for the work of the 
two braces was so exceedingly near together, in actual score, 
that it was left for the judges to give their award exclusively on 
their fancy. Their opinion favoured the slower and less powerful 
dogs, as in brace work very often does happen; it always 
requires less skill to drive a team of ponies than one of race- 
horses. Indeed, a new set of judges followed their lead in the 
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Single All-aged Stake of the Kennel Club meeting, two days 
later, when they gave Compton Beauty second prize and Dora 
of Lyndhurst third. Possibly on the work of the whole meeting 
this was right again; but when Beauty and Dora were down 
together, there was a street between them, and that in favour of 
Dora, who can take twice as much country as Beauty, and did so 
without leaving birds behind her, and without so much apparent 
care, leading to false points. The space at disposal will not 
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admit of a full description of all the work done at these two 
trials, nor for that matter at either one of them, and it is not 
about to be attempted to do the impossible. Nor is the writer 
inclined to follow in the footsteps of the reporter, for he is 
aware that by the force of circumstances he comes later, and he 
is about to attempt to do what often enough the judges must 
wish but have not the power to do; that is, to make it up to 
those owners who through accident, or the ill-luck of not exactly 
pleasing the fancy of the judges, have lost trials—possibly 
with better dogs than won the prize. This is no reflection 
on judges; for their business is to find the dog which does 
the best work upon the day, not to look at the matter with 
the eye of a prospective or retrospective breeder and find the 
best dog in spite of accident, as will now be attempted. 

In a brace stake the accident of the fiela that falls to the lot 
of any brace:has so much to do with 
the verdict, that it is distinctly a very 
heavy handicap to those who do not 
have the luck of the ground, and so 
much is this the case that when 
braces are tried but once, and only in 
one field each, it amounts to very little 
indeed when the workers of the best 
fild win. The writer loves to see the 
worst ground, as well as the best 
covert, beaten with that eager care 
that most dogs only show in covert 
full of game; and not until he has 
seen this could he proclaim any brace 
of dogs quite tip-top, although they 
might be a very long way in front of 
any other brace at any particular field 
trial. The three days were productive 
of several excellent dogs new to the 
writer, besides those which came out 
on top. He would say, for instance, _ 
that Mr. Lascelles’s Dart of Lyndhurst 
was the best dog at the meeting, 
although he only got, with his sister 
Dora, second in the Gun Dog Brace 
Stake, and was not entered in the Single 
Stake, although his sister Dora was, 
and only secured third. However, the 
failure to enter does not convey the 
opinion that Dora is the better of thet wo, 
as might be thought, for the exact contrary is the case; but it is a 
fact that Dart is in reserve for the English Setter Club trials, and 
possibly the big events of the National Society at Shrewsbury. 
Another dog that failed to do more than divide a fourth prize 
in the Kennel Club All-aged Stakes was Mr. Elias Bishop’s 
Cycle of Bromfield. It is curious that this dog actually ran 
a trial with Mr. Sharp’s Stylish Ranger, the actual winner of the 
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stakes, and gave him as hollow a beating as one dog could inflict 
upon another ; three consecutive points to the pointer, Cycle, in 
this trial, exhibited a distinct superiority of nose over Mr. Sharp’s 
Gordon. But the judges, doubtless, gave their award on 
the whole work done by each dog during the day. This is the 
old difficulty once more, and it is always unsatisfactory where in 
a simultaneous trial one dog beats another and is afterwards 
placed lower in the stake. The judges do not now use flags, 
and therefore never do declare 
which of two dogs in a simul- 
taneous trial beats the other, 
but this does not entirely get 
over the inconsistent appear- 
ances that are just as obvious 
to field-trial goers without the 
flagsas with them. Here, for 
instance, is the official verdict 
of the All-aged Stake, and 
under it is the result of the 
work in single trials, when 
Stylish Ranger met Cycle of 
Bromfield, and also when 
Compton Beauty met Dora of 
Lyndhurst. The awards were: 
First, Mr. Isaac Sharp’s Stylish 
Ranger (Gordon setter); second, 
Mr. B. J. Warwick’s Compton 
Beauty (English setter); third, 
Mr. Lascelles’s Dora of 
Lyndhurst (English setter) ; 
equal fourth, Mr. Bb. J. 
Warwick’s Compton Sam 
(English setter) and Mr. 
Elias Bishop’s Cycle of Brom- 
field (pointer). 

Now, as the trials pro- 
eressed, and when the winner, 
Stylish Ranger, was taken 
up after his trial with Cycle of Bromfield, the remark made 
was, “Far better carriage, better pace, and much better nose 
—a complete beating for the setter.” Again, when Dora of 
Lyndhurst made a great display with Compton Beauty, 
it was noted that Dora’s score was the better of the two, and 
that her pace and style were infinitely superior. Then when 
Dora met Ranger he beat her. Ranger also met Compton 
Beauty and beat her also. 

Compton Sam and Cycle of Bromfield ran an equal trial ; 
and on this running these two appear to have been the best 
in the stake, except for the fact that in Sam’s first trial with 
Drayton Pilot both dogs did so badly that they should not have 
been in the second draw at all. This appeared to leave only 
one in it, viz., Cycle of Bromfield, if the whole day’s 
work was counted, but made Sam and Cycle equally best i 
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COMPTON SAM BACKING. 


Joint winner with Compton Beauty in the Kennel Club Brace Stakes. 


individual simultaneous defeats were relied upon. As has been 
said, it is evident that all through the judges relied upon the 
whole work of the day; and they did this also consistently 
on Wednesday in the Field-trial Derby, where the second 
prize winner, Lingfield Nell, belonging to Mr. Herbert 
Mitchell, was taken up from her first round with nothing to 
her credit, and a great deal against her, as far as score went. 
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But for style and promise she stood out from the rest; and, after 
many more runs with various dogs, came in a good second, and 
probably, but for the bad start, would have won easily. Taking 
appearance and style and breaking into account, she is the 
best seiter seen out this season so far, although she would 
probably go down before Dart or Dora of Lyndhurst in a trial 
at present, having a year in which to learn and grow She has 
a home reputation of being able to beat last year’s English 
Setter Club winner, Rapid Ranger, five points to one—a fact 
that the writer had arrived at for himself before being told. She 
can hardly fail to play a very important part at future field trials, 
but, like all the setters except the Gordon, she is too small by 
half. In the All-aged Stake, Mr. W. Arkwright’s Shamrock 
and the before-mentioned Mr. H. Mitchell’s Rapid Ranger, as 
well as Mr A. T. Williams’s Rose of Gerwn and Mr. Butter’s 
Romp Faskally, all did well; and they were expected, at least, 
to be in the second draw, on the work done, and might with 
advantage have displaced some that were there. 

The Field-trial Derby resulted as follows: First, Mr. 
H. Gunn’s Rumney Rena (pointer); second, Mr. H. Mitchell’s 
Lingfield Nell (setter); third, Mr. B. J. Warwick’s Compton 
Pride (pointer) ; fourth, Mr. Elias Bishop’s Bang Pedro (pointer). 
Then certificates of merit were given to Mr. Gunn’s Rumney 


Rapidity, Mr. F. C. Lowe’s Bishop of Botting, Mr. Isaac 


Sharp’s Stylish Shot, Mr. W. W. Walker’s Tettenhall Girl, all 
pointers. The only difference that might with advantage have 
been made was that Mr. Elias Bishop’s Bang Pedro might have 
taken a higher place on the strength of his nose. He was 
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wind which brought the willow-wren, wheatears, and chiffchaffs, to relieve us of 
their company for the season ; and I think it is noticeable that none of the very 
handsomely-coloured hoodies have remained. At the beginning of March one 
frequently saw resplendent hoodies, whose grey backs were almost silver-bright, 
contrasting strikingly with their black hoods and wings, but now all the hoodies 
that one sees are wearing the ordinary slate-grey and black. 

‘*SENIORES PRIORES.” 

This shows that the old birds —for the handsomest individuals are of course 
the old cocks—return to their breeding places first; and you see the same 
precedence observed by the gulls, for after April 1st only youn: herring- 
gulls in immature plumage were left on our dead-level coast-line, all the older 
birds having adjourned to their breeding sites. Although it is a minority of 
birds which thus advertise their age by their plumage, we may take it as a 
general rule applying to the majority also, that the older birds always return to 
their nesting sites before the young of the previous year. It is a natural error 
to suppose the contrary, arguing from human analogy that birds which nest 
prematurely and often get caught by a return of winter in spring are like 
impetuous and inexperienced young people who, disregarding the wisdom of 
their elders, insist upon marrying in haste, and too often have cause to repent at 
leisure. But argument by analogy, always liable to fallacy, is never so misleading 
as when we credit wild creatures with human impulses and modes of thought. 


FALSE ANALOGIES. 


I saw a case in point the other day, in a book published by an ornithologist 
of some repute, about birds’ nests. In this he gravely suggested that the reason 
why a pair of chaffinches, which were taken to New Zealand, built an abnormal 
nest, might be that there were no old chaffinches there to teach them. Imagine 
an old cock chaffinch giving lessons to a young rival in the art of nest-building ! 
Why, if he saw any impertinent young scoundrel so much as looking at his nest, 
he would have him ‘‘out of that” before he could say ‘ Pink, pink.” So, if 
we stop to think for a moment, we will see the folly of supposing that the very 
early nests which we find in a garden are those of young 
and inexperienced birds. Except among gregarious | irds, 
the right to a nesting site and a certain fringe of territory 
round it is a cherished possession, to be fought for if 
necessary ; and it would te a nice state of things if the 
young birds calmly went about annexing nesting sites 
before their stronger seniors were suited. 

A CONTRAST IN WOOD-PIGEONS. 

Thus we have still large flocks of immature wood- 
pigeons feeding in the fields and roosting together in the 
woods at night, although our mature and resident wood 
pigeons have eggs or even young in their nests. And 
you will see that the nesting pigeon does not consort with 
the flock in the fields any more than the father of a 
family will run out into the street to’ play with the mob 
of children who are scampering about the roadway. 
When you pass by the coppice, the flock, rendered wary 
by the keeper’s frequent raids, will rise all together with 
a sound like a_ burst of hand-clapping in a crowded 
theatre, and wheel far away; but in the silence that 
follows you will hear, perhaps from a tree quite near to 
you, the deep music of the nesting ringdove, ‘* Coo-o0-coo, 
coo-00-cov.”’ Presently he, too, will rise in the air with 
an exaggerated clapping of his wings, but not to flee out 
of sight like the others. Straight upwards at an angle 
of 45deg. he smites his path towards the sky, and then 
curving and slowly descending like an aeroplane, with 
expanded wings and tail, he gives you an exhibition of 
fancy flying as pretty as any bird can show. 

SwoopiInG TO Roost. 
This is his way of demonstrating that that particular 


nesting site belongs to him. He does not apparently 
object to the flock of immature wood-pigeons roosting 
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(Winner of the Twenty-eighth Field-trial Derby Stakes.) 


probably the best-nosed one in the stake, and is sure to be heard 
of again. 

The Kennel Club Brace Stake, in the absence of most of the 
competitors in the Gun Dog Stakes, anda reduction to four entries 
only, was the last event on the card. Mr. Warwick’s Compton 
Sam and Compton Beauty, in a beautiful field of clover, full of 
birds, made as faultless a performance as is possible or con- 
ceivable for dogs of their size, and won handsomely, with 
Mr. W. Arkwright’s Shamrock and Barley Bree second, dogs 
that, on worn ground, had done well, especially in the difficult 
business of quartering a field of ugly shape. It is curious to 
remark that every other pointer one sees is quite a handsome, 
good-sized dog; and that the setters are all small and weedy, 
but, nevertheless, so bloodlike in their work that they hold the 
pointers quite easily. So much for show ideals. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


CHECKED MIGRATION. 

HE mizration of birds has been sadly checked this year, at any rate on 

the East Coast. When a solitary little willow-warbler put in an 
appearance at the end of the third week in March, besides wheatears 

and chiffchaffs, the season promised to be an early one; but after 

that the wind twisted round to the east and north, and has been 

blowing there ever s:nce. Yesterday (April 11th) we had even 

snow mixed with one of our daily showers of cold water. It was idle to look 
for returning summer birds when the wind thus shut the coor in their faces. 
Most of the hoodie crows, however, had taken advantage of the same south-west 





but if any one of «them indulged in aerial antics 

like his own near his nesting tree there would be 
trouble. Not that the other birds could not soar and glide as gracefully as he, 
if they tried. You have only to watch them in the evening, when the keeper 
has had a shot or two, as they passed above his hiding-place among the firs. 
One instant they are wheeling at speed high above the dark trees, and the next 
they are dropping like a shower of meteors into shelter; and even while the 
lurking keeper is listening and gazing, overhead the trees around him are filling 
with the birds, falling silently into their places from the sky. Not even a falcon, 
I think, could excel the swift accuracy of that curved swoop of the scared wood- 
pigeon to its roost. 

DoDGING THE PEREGRINE. 


Indeed, I: doubt whether any bird surpasses the pigeon in this combination 
of speed with accuracy of flight. Years ago, an escaped peregrine came day 
after day to harry my flying pigeons, but never succeeded in taking one. On 
her appearance they used to scatter to the four corners of the sky, whence al 
but the one which she had singled out for pursuit soon returned in. incredibl: 
swift curves. The hunted one came back later quivering with terror, with beak 
agape, and starting at every movement of another bird, but safe and sound. 
On one occasion, however, the peregrine dashed across the sky while the pigeons 
were soaring together aloft, and, instead of scattering as usual, they circlec 
higher and higher, with the falcon climbing after them till all were lost to sigh 
in the dazzling sky. Presently, with a rushing sound, a pigeon with half-closec 
wings fell earthwards like a stone, and without apparent check in its speec 
swerved suddenly and shot through the little lattice-hole of the pigeon-house. 


A FEAT IN FLYING. 

Another followed, and another, each making the same miraculously 
accurate aim for the tiny door, though one or two of the birds did not return 
for hours. When you consider that the aperture was barely 6in by Sin., 
that the pigeons passed through it without alighting, that they had fallen earth- 
wards with almost the velocity of bullets, and that they could not see the 
perpendicular door (though, of course, they knew its position) until they were 
almost on a level with it, and within a few feet of the ground, the feat almost 
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passes belief. But this trick of dashing at full 
speed through a familiar opening when pursued 
by a bird of prey is common to both starlings 
and pigeons; and dead hawks with smashed 
breastbones are sometimes picked up outside 
those old-fashioned ‘‘dovehouses ” of brick with 
interstices in the walls for the ingress of the 
birds. | Evidently, these hawks had been fol- 
lowing their quarry too intently, and struck the 
wall through which the pigeon or starling passed 
inscathed. 
THE WAR DANCE oF BiIRDs. 

To return, however, to the fancy flying of 
he nesting wood-pigeon, this is, of course, akin 
o the war dance, common to all races of human 
veings who live more or less in a state of 
sature. Indeed, I suspect that the pleasure 
vhich civilised humanity takes in dancing 
s largely instinctive, based unconsciously upon 
he fact that it is a modified rehearsal of the 
uccess of far-back ancestors in capturing wives 
s the reward of valour. So the feats of fancy 
lying by some birds in the breeding season, 
ike the extraordinary dances and antics of 
thers, are pantomime rehearsals of the way 
1 which they are prepared to swoop upon and 
ickle all rivals. Even the soaring of the sky- 
irk upon quivering wings indicates its readiness 
) dart down upon any intruder below, as a 
estrel soars and hovers, flickering in the air, 
bove a doomed mouse. As, too, a human war 
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ance is accompanied by loud shouts and savage cries, so birds which indulge in 
incy flying accompany it with the loudest and most striking sounds that they 
an produce. The skylark fills the sky with song; but birds which cannot 


ng make up for it in other ways, as 
ie snipe by ‘drumming ” and the 
igeon by loud clapping of its wings, 

BE. K.. Re 


RACING . 
.. NOTES. 


BUSY week of small meetings 
provided fair sport for those 
who were actually present, 
but nothing transpired 
which in any way tended to 
throw light on the principal 

coming events. These have, however, 
commanded a certain amount of atten- 
tion from the public, though the 
volume of the betting is but trifling 
compared to what it used to be in years 
gone by. 

Volodyovski is firmly established 
as favourite for the City and Suburban, 
and justly so. Without adhering too 
closely to the ‘*horses for courses ” 
theory, there can be no doubt that 
when a horse has shown his capacity to 
gallop over a peculiar course like that 
at Epsom, it is all in his favour on a 
subsequent occasion. Abovt Epsom 
Lad 100 to 14 has been readily ac- 
cepted. Looking at his running at 
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Lincoln, The Solicitor, with 6st. 13Ilb. up, must stand a great chance, but 


he has disappointed his backers so often 


that the public has not yet 


recovered confidence in him. A little money has gone on Handicapper at 100 
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to 7, but he is practically an unknown quantity, not having been seen out since 
Ascot. Caiman, who seems likely to represent the Egerton House stable, has 
been backed at 20 to I, but he has shown no form lately which entitled him to 
regard. Horses which have utterly 
lost their early form may occasionally 
recover it, but not often. For the 
Derby, Ard Patrick has been in most 
demand. The betting on this race is 
very curious. Though a few stray sums 
have been invested on other horses, Ard 
Patrick, Duke of Westminster, and 
Flying Lemur have proved most attrac- 
tive, but the public may find it worth 
remembering that Port Blair, also in 
Darling’s stable, is in the Derby, and 
is a very much improved colt. He has 
been seen out once, up to the time of 
writing, at Liverpool, when he pleased 
some good judges immensely. He will 
probably be seen out at Newmarket 
before these notes are in the hands of 
the public. The other two horses on 
which money is invested are in John 
Porter’s stable, and the second string 
appears in this case to be supplanting 
the first. 

At Northampton there were, as 
usual, a number of accidents and objec- 
tions, with the usual conflict of opinions 
as to the action of the stewards. Hardy 
was objected to for going on the wrong 
side of two posts. He pleaded that he 
was bored out, but, whether this was so 
or not, he had no business to go on and 
win, and it is to be hoped the stewards 
4 : > x told him so pretty plainly. The course 
ON PAUDEEN. ae at Northampton is a very bad and 

dangerous one, and it would not be sur- 
prising if it were closed. The closing of old-established open meetin:s is 
always regrettable, but in this case all interest in the main events seems 
to have vanished, and the risk of running on a bad course is too serious 
. to be overlooked. 

The establishment of the start- 
ing-gate has led to the remeasure- 
ment of many courses, and the 
correct distances at Newmarket have 
now been. ascertained, and are 
published in the Calendar. The 
Cesarewitch loses its odd 35yds., and 
becomes 2m. 2f. The New Cam- 
bridgeshire is reduced to im. If., the 
idea apparently being that it should 
be half the Cesarewitch distance. 
The Rowley Mile was, for some 
unknown reason, Im. Ilyds., and 
now is reduced toa mile. Seventeen 
yards are added to complete the 
stated distance of two middle miles 
of the Beacon Course, and the T.Y C. 
has 6yds. taken from it, being now 
5f. 134yds., for what reason is not 
apparent. The Peel Course will finish 
at the Ditch Mile Winning Post 
instead of the T.Y.C. Post. 

Mr. F. Hartigan has relinquished 
the permission granted to him to ride 
on even terms with jockeys. 

His Majesty has named his cwo 
year old filly by Orme out of Leverett 
Omlettina. Mr. W. M. Low has hit 
on an appropriate name for the colt by 
“COUNTRY LIFE." Right Away out of Trapezoid in Swing 
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Away. Lord Dunraven has also found a name for his double winner, the 
gelding by Carbine out ot Festa being registered as Salute. 

A large number of point-to-point races continue to be held in various parts 
of the country, and it is very satisfactory to see this genuine form of sport in such 
a flourishing condition. The most important of these gatherings was that of the 
Pegasus Club at Harefield, open to members of the Bar. A great gathering, 
including many of the most prominent members of the Bench and Bar, was 
present, and a first-rate day’s sport ensued. The Inns of Court open race always 
takes a good deal of winning, and on this occasion was productive of a good race 
and a close finish, Mr. Yerburgh’s Pear!, a previous winner, just getting home after 
falling from Cromaboo. The latter horse was ridden by his uwner, Mr. W. F. 
Phillpott, the eminent conveyancer and veteran race rider of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Ilis three score years and ten did not prevent him from riding a well-timed and 
vigorous finish, which was greeted with immense cheering by an enthusiastic 
crowd. If my memory serves me right, one of the best finishes at the Bar 
Steeplechases some years ago took place between this gentieman and his son. 

Mr. G. Farrant’s Leicester won the heavy-weight race by three-quarters of a 
length from Mr. Rupert Gwynne’s Shamus, Mr. Beebee’s Knockout being beaten 
a head for third place. In the light-weight race, Mr. Rupert Gwynne’s 
Paudeen wen cleverly by a neck from Mr. Pennant’s Yardley Chace, Mr. H. 
Terrell’s Gaylad leing three lergths off. The Greenford Drag Hunt had two 
events on the cardat the same place, the light-weight race falling to Mr. Yearsey’s 
Sailor, while that well-known winner in this class of race, Mr. J. E. Stevens’s 
No More, was victorious. WARREN HILL. 


THE HUNTING SEASON. 


ORTY or fifty years ago, when the hunting season was 
over men asked themselves what sport they had had, 
and compared the runs of the winter with those of 
previous years. Nowadays we ask ourselves whether 
hunting is more or less likely to last than it was a year 

ago. There is a certain uneasy feeling, not without a foundation 
or reason, that 
hunting as a 
national sport has 
serious dangers 
to encounter. 
But without 
touching on 
muck - disputed 
pointsor treading 
on insecure 
ground, we may 
say that there 
are certain avoid- 
able dangers 
which come from 
within the circle 
of hunting-folk. 
These - ate 
threatening, but 
are not beyond 
remedy. ‘First, 
then, we feel that 
anything like a 
revolt against 
duly - constituted 
authority is a 
real danger to 
the sport. <A 
Master of 
Hounds is, and 
must be, despotic 
in his relations 
to his field. He Copyright 
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often has to speak quickly and sharply, an if his words are to 
have due effect he has no time for polite circumlocutions. 

A good Master of Hounds works hard and spends much on 
behalf of sport. In return he is sometimes allowed to go first, 
especially over big places, and his authority in the field is, or should 
be, undisputed. A Master has a perfect right to take the hounds 
home. In these plutocratic days there is a kind of feeling that objur- 
gations should be tempered to the shorn lamb; in other words, that 
reproof should be softened for the large subscriber. But if the 
Master is a despot, he should be just. We all remember the story of 
the Rugby boy who wrote home of the new Master: ‘‘ Temple is 
a beast, but he is a just beast.” So the Master must temper 
reproof with justice. If he be a courteous man, so much the 
better; his path will be easier. But in no case is it right 
to resent his words, or to set at naught his authority. To do 
this would be to imperil the whole sport. We obey the Master 
for the common good. After all, it is strange how seldom, even 
in large and eager fields, a Master has to speak. When he does, 
no rank and no liberality to the hunt are the smallest causes for 
disobedience. 

There is always one sign of the prosperity and popularity of 
hunting which is 
most reliable, and 
that is the supply 
of foxes. If they 
are plentiful and 
wild there is not 
much the matter. 
Now, in most 
countries there has 
been a remarkably 
large number of 
foxes. One 
country we know 
of where they 
actually killed 
more foxes in cub- 
hunting than some 
seasons ago they 
were able to 
account for in a 
season. Yet they 
have never had a 
blank day. Mr. 
John Watson, with 
the Meath, has 
accounted for over 
two hundred. In 
another country 
in the shires ,we 
have heard _ of 
people who said 
there were too 
many foxes. ‘Too many foxes!’’ was Peter Beckford’s reply to 
a similar remark; ‘too many foxes! Why, you might just as well 
complain that you had too much money.” IIl-will and discontent 
show themselves by no surer sign than by blank draws. If a 
good hunting 
country has two 
such days run- 
ning there is 
something 
wrong. As long 
as people keep 
foxes, any oppo- 
sition to hunting 
is not serious. 
but this year, 
with very few 
exceptions, foxes 
have been plenti- 
ful everywhere, 
and of better 
quality—that is, 
wilder than ever. 
Owing to the 
fact that we had 
some fair scent- 
ing weather in 
cub-hunting, a 
proper propor- 
tion of foxes has 
been accounted 
for in most 
countries. ‘Tc 
have foxes you 
must kill them,” 
is a_ well-known 
hunting paradox, 
and it is very true. 
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But foxes cannot be killed without scent, though a clever, 
steady huntsman, with a keen pack of hounds, will kill his foxes 
with very little scent. Perhaps it is more true to say that 
without scent you cannot have great gallops, when the 
huntsman puts his horn back into its case, and sits down 
to ride in order to keep his hounds in view; when the 
pack races on, not perhaps without an occasional hover, 
but correcting for themselves each fault without any assistance. 
As to scent in the past season, we may sum it up by saying that 
it was the best March and the worst November we have ever 
known. 

In one matter there is constant progress. The fox- 
hound is always improving—not that the best hounds are any 
better, but that the whole pack is in so many cases being levelled 
up to the highest standard. Hounds are better on the average in 
make and shape and, thanks to the popularity of Weathergage 
strains of blood, are, we think, more musical than was the case 
a few seasons ago. ‘There is a fashion in these matters, and 
some seasons there was rather a tendency to take a pride in 
swift, silent lady packs. We owe a good deal in hound-breeding 
to the Master (Mr. Douglas Pennant) and huntsman (Tom 
Bishopp, soon to be of the Quorn). The Grafton dog pack has 
long been noted for drive, music, and stoutness. ‘Our big 
woodlands soon find them out,” they say down there. It is 
fortunate for the Grafton that they are not to lose their Master. 
There is every reason to hope that they will be able to face and 
meet the wire difficulty. Of changes this season there are 
few of importance, and these have been recorded in Country 
Lire from time to time, so that we need not dwell on them. Of 
accidents, and serious ones, there have been many owing to the 
treacherous state of the ground during a great part of the season ; 
but there, too, we need not linger. Perhaps on the whole it 
would be true to say that we see the season of 1901-2 close with 
less regrets than usual. 


POLO NOTES. 


HE polo season has begun in the provinces. In another week the 
Roehampton Clud will begin practice games. The success of this 
club, which has already elected a large number of members, is of 
great interest to polo men. Roehampton is the only club which 
rests entirely on polo, and on the interest felt in the game. Ranelagh 
and Hurlingham both have attractions apart from the game, and the 

members of the former are as much given to golf as polo. But Koehampton is 
first o alla polo club. I should imagine that it will attract the soldier players, 
and those who perhaps find the social side of the older clubs rather a hindrance 
thin a pleasure. Roehampton is a less expensive club than the others. Mr. 
Miller well knows exactly how to please members of this kind. The club is 
established, and only needs a good season to be a great success. 

Tne accident to Mr. Foxhall Keene, though not so serious as to cause any 
anxiety as to his ultimate recovery, may well make the American team of polo 
players anxious. The first match is fixed for May 31st, and the Americans ought 
to play together for at least a month before that. This practice together would be 
necessary in any case, but they have to become accustomed to our ground and to 
our rules of play. But there is no doubt that Mr. Keene must have had a sharp 
concussion. At the time of writing he is still at Little Dalby Hall. I am quite 
sure that in any case the American players will make a gallant fight of it, but 
there is no denying that Mr. Keene is their best man, not merely on account 
of his play, but also because of his familiarity with the Hurlingham 
ground. 

The English team is not yet selected, and the task is a difficult one. That 
Mr. Charles Miller, Mr George Miller, and Mr. Buckmaster should be asked 
to represent English polo is one of those things that is plain on the face of it. 
They are to-day probably the best men in their respective places. But who 
is to be the fourth? A party of polo players constituting themselves an informal 
committee of selection picked out Mr. Cecil Nickalls. This would be the best 
selection for No. 1. Mr. Freake is a fine player, but his place is No. 2, and he 
is not always very certain. If on trial this year Mr. Cecil Nickalls shows the 
same form as last year he should have a good chance of selection. There is a 
possible arrangement by which Mr. Freake would go No. 2 and Mr. George 
Miller No. 1, but as the latter is the better man at No 2 it would be unsatis- 
factory. In thinking over the arrangements for this match it is difficult not to 
go back to the early days of the game and reflect how far things have gone 
since then. If we look at our modern ponies, and then think of such 
ponies as Cap:ain Herber’s Whiskey or Mr. Kenyon-Stow’s Flea, little 
animals of 13h. and wonderful for their inches, we shall see how far we 
have gone. 

Next to the American match, our chief interest is concentrated on the 
spring pony sales. 

Messrs. Miller are not going to have a sale at all, but wiil dispose of their 
collection, which is quite as good as usual, privately. On the other hand, Mr. 
Kenyon-Stow, who has hitherto sold privately, intends to hold a sale of thirty 
picked American ponies imported by himself. At Cheltenham, the 7th Huss.rs 
are seliing forty-five ponies. These are a batch of peculiar interest, as it 
includes the ponies ridden by the regimental team when they won the last 
soldiers’ tournament. I hear the Polo Pony Society has prospered so well during 
the past year that it is found desirable to register. The question arises by what 
name. The standard the society sets before itself is the polo pony, that being a 
riding pony of the highest type; but the word polo now hardly expresses the 
scope of the society, which is takinz under its wing all those native breeds of 
ponies which are now generally acknowledged to be of national importance to 
our remounts. It seems, therefore, as the name scarcely expresses the wider 
objects of the society, that it would Le wise to choose a designation expressive 
of its more extended aims. 
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“TANDS” IN: DRIVING. 


[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Countrry LIFE.”] 

S1r,—In reply to vour correspondent, the right hand should be placed directly 
in !ront of the left hand, within an inch of it, the reins separated by the second 
and third fingers. To sharply turn to the near side, in traffic, loop the near 
rein with the first finger; to turn to tke off side, press downward with the little 
finger or loop with it. On no account use the whip, unless the horses do not 
come round quickly enough, and never hit a horse while the hani holding the 
whip is on the reins. Do not in turning stretch out the right hand down the 
reins, and avoid ‘‘pulling the bell.” Whether driving a gig or a coach, you 
shou'd be able to right or left incline across the road by turning the knuckles 
downwards from the body, or by turning them upwards towards the body. A 
little book, ‘‘ Hints on Driving,” by Bell and Son, publishers, 1894, gives 
valuable hin:s.—H. T. B. 


ROOKS AND GAME EGGS. 

[To THE Eprror oF “Country Lire.” ] 
S1r,—In reply to **T. C.,” I have to inform him that it is not a sporting thing to 
shoot some kinds of birds on their nests, also that there is little sport in shooung 
rooks as I have recommended. The destruction of rooks has become necessary 
at many places owing to their ravages on crops and eggs. I should like to 
inform him that shooting the old rooks during the night early in April is no 
more cruel than shooting the young ones in the first week of May as he 
recommends. ‘*T. C.” evidently thinks people should grin and bear the ravages 
of the rooks, but I do not see the force of it. He says he protests against such 
unsportsmanlike action as shooting the old rooks, but I consider that anything 
that bestows protection on game or egys to be quite sportsmarlike. Some 
people get into a great flutter when they hear of the rooks being threatened, 
and evidently think the last one will get klled; but I think nobody need be 
alarmed, as the rooks, like the Boers, can take good care of themselves. —A 
KNIGHT OF THE TRIGGER. 


JOHN KEBLE AND ORIEL COLLEGE. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—In ‘*Some Glimpses of Oriel College” in your issue of the 12th inst., 
it was not Keble who made the mistake in the college accounts to which you 
refer, but his life-long friend John Davison, author of a well-known book on 
prophecy. The ‘‘ accountant” who discovered the error was Dr. Edward 
Hawkins, another Fellow of Oriel. A full account of this amusing episode will 
be found in ‘Lives of Twelve Good Men,” by the late Dean Burgon,— 
EDWARD J. TayLor, F.G.A., St. Cuthbert’s, Durham. 

[Our plea in extenuation is that we are not guilty of original sin, for the 
anecdote was a borrowed one. It is comforting to find that, although Keble 
did not make this amusing error, another tutor did so, for a good story is not 
spoiled, and Mr. Rhodes is justified in his quiet summary of the character of 
the Oxford Don in matters of business. — Ep. ] 


ELECTRIC WIRES AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
[To THE Epitor oF “Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—In reply to Mr. Malcolm’s letter in your last issue concerning the above, 
I might say that if your correspondent had been aware of the disastrous results, 
and the injury done to the electric-light industry by the scandalous work done 
by many of the motley army of plumbers, builders, bell-hangers, and others who 
nowadays style themselves ‘‘ Electricians,” the stringency of the Insurance 
Company’s regulations—‘‘ fussy ” though some undoubtedly are—would not 
surprise him. He would also probably be very ill-advised to dispense with good 
mechanical protection for his electric-light wires, and should have no difficulty in 
obtaining neat specially protected conductors to meet both his own and the 
Insurance Company’s reasonable requirements. As the chief troubles in eleciric- 
light ‘‘ wiring ” are developed in the fittings and hidden joints, or are due to 
damp or the mixing of two systems of coverings—such as wood casing and metal 
tubes—much may be said in favour of the simple plan, which, as he says, is 
adopted abroad, of stretching the two insulated wires on insulators, if kept well 
apart and well in sight. But this method can scarcely be called an zesthetic one ; 
still, its obviousness is, probably, a safeguard. —MorGAN WILLIAMS. 
OLD PEWTER SURGEONS’ BOWLS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF ‘COUNTRY LIFE.”]} 

S1r,—I was interested to see in your recent article ‘* How to Choose Old 
Silver ” an illustration of a surgeon’s bowl (1705). Only a few weeks previously 
I had been offered for sale (thouzh at what seemed to me an exorbitant price) 
a pewter surgeon’s bowl, qin. in diameter, in shape almost precisely similar to 
the one in your i‘lustration, and with the same handsome open-work handle. 
As far as I can see, it is in no way marked or dated. I should be exceedingly 
grateful if you or any of your correspondents could tell me what would be the 
probable date of this bowl, and also give me some hint of what its value might 
be. I was amused at being told, when it was offered to me, that it was an ancient 
Roman porridge bowl, dug up during excavations. I had once before been 
offered a Kaffir pipe—wood, lined with iron—as a ** Roman pipe dug up during 
excavations” ; bu. aC.I.V. friend had already kindly enlightened me by bringing 
me one home from Souti Africaa—CLARENCE ELLIoTT, Wentworth Road, 
York. 

[Without further details we fear it would be impossible to answer our 
correspondent’s questions. Surgeons’ bowls of this kind, both in silver and 
pewter, were made over a long period of time, during which the type changed 
little, if at all. Owing to the absence of date-marks, or to the loss of the key 
to their significance, tne date of old pewter is often very speculative. Tuis 
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bowl is, however, hardly likely to be later than the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. The value of old 
pewter depends greatly upon its condition and the 
scarcity of the particular article; but our correspondent 
would not be well advised to pay a high price. The 
value of good examples of old pewter is, however, rising 
steadily. —Ep. ] 


A PLAGUE OF ANTS. 

{To THE Eprror or ** Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I am cursed with a plague of ants (small red ones) 
in my stove and conservatory, and would be much obliged 
if you would inform me how to get rid of them. I cannot 
get at their nests without taking down a side wall in the 
stove. I have tried boiling water, also treacle; and 
though I catch a good many in the latter, more of them get 
away after having had a good feed. If you cannot help 
me, possibly some of your correspondents would come to 
my aid.—JOHN FoRBEs. 

|The ant is a voracious feeder, and is especially fond of 
meat, and also of sweet things, sugar for choice, and herein 
lies its temptation and its doom. Manv patent pastes are 
advertised as certain remedies for its destruction, some of 
which no doubt are effective, but the ant is more or less 
of an epicure, and will not very readily take to 
any sort of food; but sugar and meat are never refused, 
and the best remedy is to place moist brown sugar 
thinly on a square piece of glass (it need not be larger 
than six inches) and to put these in the various places where the ants frequent. It 
will be found that they will attack the sugar with avidity, and as soon as a suffi- 
cient number have collected on the glass, brush the ants and contents into a jar 
containing as much olive or any other oil as will cover the bottom. They are 
powerless to escape from this. In trying to eradicate the ant, it must be remem- 
bered that the work is no child’s play, but a serious business. These glasses must 
be frequently examined during the day and up to the last th:ng at night, and as often 
cleared and recharged, and the work persevered in until the last ant is destroyed. 
This often takes weeks to effect. As a further trap, and an occasional change 
of diet, a bit of raw meat (on the glass) should be substituted for the: sugar, 
or a bone will answer equally as well.—ED ] 


QUAIL SHOOTING IN NORTII 
CAROLINA. 

[To True Epiror.] 
S1r,—Perhaps a little account of quail 
shooting may be of interest to the readers of 
your very attractive publication, and in that 
belief I send you herewith some photographs 
recently taken by me on a trip to North 
Carolina. In that State the open season is 
from November to March, and the best time 
to enjoy the sport is in December and 
January, when the rank vegetation has wilted 
away, the leaves are off the trees, and the 
thickets are not impenetrable. The birds are 
all full grown and strong of wing, and it takesa 
good eye and steady hand to cut them down at 
30yds. North Carolina is the best State in the 
South for quail shooting, when one considers 
the nature of the land and the delightful 
climate. Much of the land in the northern and central counties is preserved. I 
belong to a small club which leases about ten thousand dcfes in a beautiful open 
country, not far from the Virginia line. Our dogs are pointers and English 
setters, and we hunt them in couples and two or three hours at a time, when 
we take out a fresh brace. We follow them either on horseback or on foot, and 
at night we bundle all the dogs into a big waggon, put on our thick coats, and 
drive home in the cool bracing air. One day in December last my companion 
and I, shooting together, I using six dogs, found twenty-five bevies of quail on 
our territory. That day our dogs were at their best, and few mistakes were 
made by them or by ourselves. We hunted the open stubble-fields, and the 
two dogs down together would range at top speed, qrite independent of each 
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other and on opposite sides, so as not to interfere with one another, and at the 
same time cover all the ground. When one dog gets the scent of birds 
he swings directly to his point with head high in the air, and there he 
stands like a statue, often a quarter of a mile away, until we get up 
to him and the other dog comes round to back. We walk forward and 
flush the birds and shoot, while the well-broken dogs either drop to shot 
or stand quite still and mark the scattered bevy. Most of our dogs are broken 
to retrieve, and after the birds are gathered we go at once to the scattered 
bevy, usually in the near by woods or thickets, and sometimes in the high 
sedge grass, and there we get the best of work on the single birds. Then 
come points and shots quick and fast, and for 
a few minutes the finest kind of sport is had. 
I often take the camera along, and sometimes 
get fair pictures of my dogs. They are only 
** counterfeit presentments” of the truth, but 
serve as pleasant reminders of the glorious days 
afield. —RoBERT C. CORNELL, New York. 


THE “FREE BUTTER-TUB.” 
[To THE EpIror.] 
S1r,-—Since the pairons of the ‘‘ free mash- 
tun” overdid a good thing in the matter of 
malt substitute, I have given up sending 
round for my weekly quart of beer to poison 
the black-beetles, as Iam no longer certain 
of obtaining the genuine arsenic, even if a 
thoughtful Government still permitted my 
eldest child to fetch it. But I am gratified 
to learn that there are other necessary 
commodities in daily use which may before 
long be available before the discouraged 
beetles’ numbers have recovered from the beer. I notice that following tie 
principle of the ‘free mash-tun,” we are now to havea “free butter-tub,” 
which may again open an almost unlimited field to commercial as opp sed to 
azricultural enterprise. Butter may now, as I gather from recent decisions, be 
mixed with milk ; and what so harmless as milk in its proper place? Added 
sugar is not a circumstance to it. Unfortunately, in butter milk itself is an 
impurity, consisting of water plus, among other thin2s, a highly putrefactive 
matter called caseine. It may now be forced into good dry colonial butter to 
the extent of a quarter of that butter in-weight. Consequently the butter, besides 
being one-fourth less gua bu-ter, will not keep unless some ‘‘ preservative ” is 
pat in to make it keep. The cheap preservative will be the next step, and then 
we shall get into line with the cheap sulphuric 
acid (twopence per carboy less than the pure 
article), which caused the poisoning, more or 
less, . of 500 asceriained cases in the beer- 

poisoning incident.—C. J. C. 


DRESSING FOR GOLF GREENS. 
{To THE Epitor oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,— Would you kindly inform me _ through 
Country LIFE if you consider wood chips and 
shavings mixed with horse manure a suitable 
dressing for golf greens, after having been sown 
with grass seed? Opinions are divided here as 
to whether this dressing is not actually harmful. 
—WaLtTeR H. GABRIEL, Swansea Bay Golf 
Club, Briton Ferry. 





{The division of opinion is somewhat 
puzzling. It is difficult to imagine a worse 
dressing than the shavings and chips. But 
they will probably be blown away. —Eb.] 


NAME FOR YOUNG ROOKS. 

[To THe Eprror or “Country LIrE.”] 
Str,—In reply to the query in a_ recent 
CouNTRY LIFE as to the name of young rooks, 
they are often termed * branchers,” from their 
habit of resting on the branches of wees. —M. P. 
SETH SMITH. 








